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FOREWORD 


IT was nearly two years ago, some time after the Mysore 
Gramdan Conference, that 1 had occasion to discuss with 
certain eminent political leaders the question of indirect 
elections. I had found a very favourable response and was 
encouraged to put down my ideas on paper. 

Public work in India is so wasteful of time because of 
its utter lack of system, and my own habits of work arc so 
unsystematic that I had not been able until now to do this. 

The ideas and proposals herein expressed arc in the nature 
of tentative suggestions to serve as a basis for discussion. 

While I have been influenced a great deal by Gnndhiji’s 
ideas on the subject, I should like to make it clear that what 
follows is not bound to any particular ideology or school 
of thought. 

First of all, it is necessary to emphasise that the issue 
before us cannot be narrowed down merely to that of a better 
electoral system than the present one. The issue is a much 
more comprehensive one, namely, that of the nature of the 
polity most suitable for us at this juncture. Further, it is 
also necessary to remember that polity, whatever its nature, 
does not function in a vaccum , b ut has to fit into the larg er 
social entity and s ubserve the larg er social purpose. 

I propose in this paper to describe the main outline of 
the polity which to my mind w is not only 'most suited for us 
but also most rational and Scientific, with a brief statement 
of the reasons for my views. 

I have pleaded for our present political institutions to 
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be based on the principles that had been enunciated and 
practised in the ancient Indian polity, because (a) I believe 
that would be in the line with the naty_raj — cours e of , social 
e volution and (b) those principles are more valid from the 
point of vi ew of social scien ce than any others. 

Present Western polity is based upon an atomised society, 
the State being made up of an inorganic sum of individuals. 
This is both against the social nature of man and the scientific 
organisation of society. Ancient Indian polity was much 
more consistent with these both. 

Let me make clear that this paper is not a treatise on 
democracy or government. I am dealing here with a prac- 
tical and immediate question : what should be the principles 
and form of Indian polity at the present time. 

I have not looked at this question from the point of view 
of any ready-made pre-conceptions and have avoided giving 
any label to the views expressed here. Even the name, 
communi tarian, wa s relnriantlv used , because a descrip_U.\> 
t erm some times became un avoidab le. My search here has 
been for the forms of so cial lif e, particularly of polit ical lj c, 
that would assure the preservation of hu ma n v ahics about 
which there is hardly any dispute in the -world todaj , and 
m y a pp ro ach has been n on.-pardsa n and non-sec tarian. 

My colleagues in the Sarvodaya movement might mis-- 
the word, ‘sarvodaya’ in this paper. But, I hope thet v.ili 
rccognhe that die goal of this enquiry is nothing else but the 
ulti ma? c goo d_.andjrise_oL.ail. At the same time, I should 
hkc to rcnrnd them that I have not been concerned here v. i<h 
t're ultimate state of things, but with the next imm c dia u 
wep toward*, :i belter way of life. Furthermore, my enquh* 
hr-, been main!;.* confined to the political field- 
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This paper is, of course, ultimately addressed to the 
people of India, but immediately and chiefly to the political 
leaders and their parties. I am conscious that for active and 
busy persons this paper is perhaps too long. But I felt 
I could not put my view-point effectively in shorter space. 
The paper has been prepared in haste; and it has been im- 
possible for me to bestow upon it the thought and study that 
were required. However, such as it is, I do earnestly hope 
that it will receive sympathetic consideration of the leaders, 
the parties, the press and the public. 

The general political situation in the country, the state of 
party organizations, the falling standards of public conduct, 
the partisan conflicts at a time when a common endeavour 
was called for have all combined to produce a pre-disposition 
in the public mind to bring a fresh approach to bear upon 
national and international questions. I hope the more, 
therefore, that the prevailing questioning and experimenting 
mood would help further dispassionate consideration of the 
plea made here in all humility and earnestness. 

The paper is divided into seven chapters. Each chapter 
is more or less independent; and, on that account, there will 
be found repitition in places. The paper opens with ‘Some 
General Considerations’ in order to put the question of de- 
mocracy in perspective. The next chapter takes us to India 
of the past and digs out a Sign-Post to guide us in the future. 
In Chapter III, I deal with the Indian village communities of 
old so as to refresh the memory of the reader and provide, 
ready at hand, a standard of reference. In ‘Social Nature of 
Man’ I discuss the central point of the paper, the nature of 
the community, its destruction in the West and the principles 
of its reconstruction. I deal then with the failings of Parlia- 
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mentary Democracy so as to take bearings from our present 
location. In order to elucidate the nature of polity advocated 
here, I ha\ e briefly dealt in the next chapter with the Economy 
of the Community. I n the last chapter I have brought 
together the argument and presented an outline scheme for 
the Reconstruction of Indian Polity. 

On the very portals of democracy — -irrespective of its 
form and structure are words written that can never be 
wiped off, without wiping off democracy itself. No kind of 
democracy can exist without the democratic freedoms — 
freedom of conscience, of association, of expression — and 
the Rule of Law. Where these freedoms do not exist, nor 
the Rule of Law, there can be no democracy. For my enquiry 
here I take these words as axiomatic and inscribe them in 
bold letters on the door-way before entering the house of 
Indian democracy. 


Patna, 

Scpicmbtr, 1959 . 
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by this formula ‘Government of the people by an elite sprung 
from the people (the author’s italics ). 1 2 

Consider again the following : “The extreme case of 
political democracy is that in which people govern themselves 
directly, making the laws, dispensing justice, and (althoug i 
this is more difficult) carrying out or overseeing the ad- 
ministrative functions. But no such democracy ever cx * stc » 
or ever will so long as men live together in large po tica 
units. Inevitably, then, political democracy must be trans- 
lated into law and representative government. Democrat) 
does not assume that the ‘people’ actually govern themsclv s, 
and its theory makes plenty of room for 
mocracy in Western usage "«££££?%£ 

method may be defined in one propo.iu ^ _ 

a people to choose and dismiss a govcrnmcn • „ a 

thing else political democracy is only to abmc 

These are strong words from wise ad learned authomic^ 
but I doubt if they will serve for all times. It mtg i • 
that the farthest democracy has advanced in t ac 
-elected oligarchy. Western democracy may, therefore, 

' called not democracy but dtmotratic cligarr 1 }- 

It is questionable, however, if the ‘people’ will remain 
permanently satisfied with such a situation. _ 

be asked if the world-wide totalitarian assault on tl™ocr«) 
docs not acquire a point and a relevance on account 

1 . Maurice Duvcr B c. : Political Parties. pp/123.24-25. I^Kielon, I nfl'-'' 

Edition, 1934. . 2 56, Oxford Vnhcrhy 

2, H. B. Mayo, Democracy & m ' 1 ' 

Press, 1955. 
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fact that the peoples of the democracies do not experience 
the glow and satisfaction of self-government. 

It is further questionable if democrats of all times and 
climes, social idealists and thinkers, the spirit of man itself 
will ever remain satisfied with the current Western definition 
of democracy. Already, I believe, all these elements have 
combined — the thinkers, the idealists, the people, the spirit 
of man — to demand a more satisfying participating democracy. 
Indeed, it is my firm belief that to the extent to which demo- 
cracy becomes truly participative, to that extent would the 
onrush of totalitarianism be stemmed and even rolled back- 
wards. 

Therefore, while bowing my head to scholarship and 
learning, and also while remembering that the ideal could 
never be fully realised, I am for ever pressing forward with the 
quest for democracy and for discovering the ways and means 
by which more and more people could govern themselves more 
and more. 


II 

Let me now turn, as a part of this quest, to the formulation 
of some general considerations about democracy. 

(1) First of all, let it be pointed out that the problem 
of democracy is basically, and above all, a moral problem. 
Constitutions, systems of government, parties, ejections — 
all these are relevant to the business of democracy. But 
unless the moral and spiritual qualities of the people are 
appropriate, the best of constitutions and political systems 
■will not make democracy work. .The moral qualities and 
mental attitudes most needed for democracy ate : 
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(1) concern for truth; (2) aversion to violence; (3) love 
of liberty and courage to resist oppression and tyranny; 
(4) spirit of co-operation; (5) preparedness to adjust self- 

interest to the larger interest; (6) respect for other’s opinions 

\ 

and tolerance; (7) readiness to take responsibility; (8) belief 
in the fundamental equality of man;(9) faith in the educability 
of human nature. 

These qualities and attitudes are not in-born in man. 
But he can be educated in them and trained to acquire and 
practise them. This task, let it be emphasised, is beyond 
the scope of the State. The quality of the life of sodcty 
should itself be such that it inculcates these values in its 
members. The prevailing social ethics, the family, the re- 
ligious and educational authorities and institutions, the example 
that the elite set in their own lives, the organs of public opi- 
nion — all these have to combine to create the necessary moral 
climate for democracy to thrive. Thus, it should be clear 
that the task of preparing the very soil in which the plant 
of democracy may take root and grow is not a political hut 
n educative task. 1 

2. While the above moral qualities and attitudes have 

Cf. Mcrriam & Gosncss : “It is ns true now ns in the days of Jefferson 
that education is the foundation of democracy; only we now come to 
recognize that this must be n social education, including the business of 
living with others in the great co-operative enterprise of democrat}, 
and that it must begin early. Social nnd political education must beg' n 
in the schools, not at the polls. If this education stops with the school'* 
it is likely to lac sterile, but it can be continued through the adult period, 
and it doubtless will lac in n certain measure, not in the formal style ot 
“schooling", but in the broader process lay which society educates irelf—* 
through discussion, criticism, construction and reconstruction, orgumra- 

/*p + y 

tion of community intelligence." (Hie American Party System, p. 
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teen treated in the abstract, without reference to any particular 
society in space or time, I should like briefly to deal with one 
particular moral attitude that seems to be peculiarly relevant 
to the fate of democracy in modern society. 

The present is par excellence a materialist age; and whether 
dt is capitalism, socialism or communism, it is the material 
values that over-shadow all other values of life. Man is a 
mixture of matter and spirit — to use these words in their 
popular sense — and every man has material needs that have 
to be satisfied. In that sense every man cannot help but be 
a materialist. But if the material needs become unlimited 
and the over-riding activity of mankind becomes an unending 
•endeavour to satisfy the insatiable hunger for more and yet 
more, there is an imbalance established in human affairs and 
life becomes wholly materialistic. This is exactly the situa- 
tion in the West, in spite of its adherence, in large part, to 
Christianity, one of the noblest spiritual ways of life. 

All this may appear to be irrelevant to the question of 
democracy. I emphatically hold to the contrary, because it 
■seems patent to me that democracy cannot co-exist with the 
insatiable hunger for more and more material goods that 
modern industrialism — capitalist, socialist or communist — 
has created. I believe that for man really to enjoy liberty 
and freedom and to practise self-government, it is necessary 
voluntarily to limit his wants. Otherwise, the greed for 
more and yet more will lead to mutual conflict, coercion, 
spoliation, war; and also to a system of production that will 
be so complex as to bind democracy hand and foot and 
deliver it to a bureaucratic oligarchy. 

Shri Pyarelal writes in his monumental. The Last Phase : 
“Whilst it is a truism that democracy and freedom cease to 
have any meaning to a people who lacks the elementary 
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necessaries of life, it is not less true that hankering more and 
more after worldly goods becomes a hindrance to democracy 
and can only be satisfied at the cost of individual freedom. 
The system of mass production, which a desire to have more 
and more of material goods has brought into being, has 
created a ‘baffing vastness’ in society in which the individual 
gets lost.. ..A new ruling class of powerful executives in 
an individualistic order and of politicians, planners, specialists 
and bureaucrats under planned economy thus springs up. 
Privilege returns under a new face. Equality is sacrificed 
to the pursuit of abundance .” 1 

Pyarelalji adds : “Gandhiji did not despise economic 
progress. On the contrary he went so far as to say that to the 
starving God can appear only as bread and butter. ‘For 

the poor the economic is the spiritual’ Only he refused 

to make the multiplication of material wants the sole criterion 
of progress, or to put the material before the moral when 
there was a conflict between the two .” 2 

It is undeniable that there is a conflict to-day between two 
values of life, namely, between wanting more goods and 
wanting more freedom. Those, however, who believe in 
freedom should have no difficulty in making the choice. In n 
poor country like India the masses may not yet be faced with 
this choice, but in the form of an ideal of life, the choice be- 
fore India is as real as before Europe or America. 

Which of the two choices India will make, not depend 
upon Parliament or any type of political action, but among 
other things, upon the example that the elite of society will 
»-ct in their personal lives. 

1 J'yjjelj!, e’ic Ijo: Ph.v.c, p. 577, K.wjivan. lW'S. 

2 Pp-ch! op cit, pp. 577-7A 
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3. This issue of voluntary limitation of wants has another 
fundamental significance for democracy. In the democratic 
countries the cry is becoming stronger against the growing 
power of the State and against state-ism generally. This 
is a justifiable cry and democrats will have every sympathy 
with it. But it is interesting to observe how in this matter 
the pendulum has swung from one side to the other. When 
the foundations of modern democracy were being laid, it 
was the doctrine of free enterprise and individualism that 
ruled supreme. Adam Smith, its greatest philosopher, de- 
clared that “By each man following his own individual 
interest with the minimum of restriction, the public wealth 
will be best promoted.” 1 

But as Pyarelalji has pointed out : “Glaring economic 
inequalities and other evils of unrestrained competition under 
capitalistic individualism have since caused the pendulum 
to swing in the opposite direction and the necessity of State 
•action to mitigate these evils has come to be universally 
recognised. But experience has shown that once the State 
Begins to interfere it is led, by the very logic of its action, to 
regulate more and more of the people’s lives and activities, 
•and those who stand for democratic values, faced with ‘the 
•competitive efficiency of their totalitarian rivals’, are forced 
•either to adopt totalitarian methods of control’ or else, ‘by 

■clinging to outworn democratic forms yield position 

after position.” 2 

Here we have perhaps the most difficult question that 
democracy faces today : the question as to how to resolve the 
following dilemma : when there is liberty it leads to abuse 


1 Quoted by Shri Pyarelal, op. cit, p. 576 

2 Shri Pyarelal, op. cit. p. 576 
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id necessitates State interference, and when there is State 
terference it leads to curtailment of liberty. How then to 
eserve liberty and prevent its abuse? There are no poli- 
:al means by which the dilemma can be resolved, there arc 
lly moral means. The obverse side of the medal of liberty 
responsibility. If the individual is not prepared to take 
eial responsibility, if he uses liberty for self-aggrandisement 
id neglects or hurts the interests of others, some form or 
other of state-ism becomes inevitable. It is here that the 
irtinence and wisdom of Gandhiji’s concept of trusteeship 
icomes evident. The only democratic answer to stateism 
d totalitarianism is trusteeship. But trusteeship cannot be 
actiscd without voluntary limitation of wants. An indi- 
dual cannot function as a trustee unless he is prepared to 
arc liis possessions with his fellow men : this he cannot 
> unless he has learned to curtail his wants. Thus voluntary 
litation of wants, in other words, the rejection of materialism 
the unlimited pursuit of material satisfactions, is essential 
r the achievement and preservation of democracy. 


(4) Here we are likely to come up against the economists 
d their “science" of Economics. For, it might be pointed 
it that the “laws" of economic growth cannot be by-passed, 
at economic development must take its natural course, 
at science and technology cannot he denied- But it i> 
cessary to remember that present-day Economic*, is a 
icncc of a particular type of society which is ruled by a part;- 
hr philosophy of life — the philosophy which wc have ju-'" 
nsidcred, namely, the philosophy of unlimited nwterid 
ogre's. I; b conceivable that there may be other ‘science 
Economic 1 , pertaining to other type, of ; octette. ?n \ 
led by other social philo-ophtcs.. 


Lc-t thh EtutiUi appear a# hair-brained m 
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bring to my aid a trained and eminent Western economist. 
Dr. E- F. Schumacher, Economic Adviser to the National 
Coal Board of Great Britain. Dr. Schumacher is a socialist 
and member of the Socialist Union (London) that published 
a few years ago that cxccellcnt study, 20th Century Socialism, 
which has exerted considerable influence on European and 
Asian socialism. Dr. Schumacher was for some time Economic 
Adviser to the Burma Government and while in Rangoon he 
had prepared a lecture on ‘Economics in a Buddhist 
Country.’ The lecture has not been published but Dr. 
Schumacher has been so kind as to send me a cop} . 1 consider 
this lecture to be of such importance that I not only quote from 
it, but also reproduce the whole of it as an appendix, and I 
strongly recommend it to all those who may read this paper. 

"What today is looked upon ns the science of Economics 
is based on one particular outlook on life, on one only, the 
outlook of the Materialist. ...Economics as a science has 
arisen only in the West and at a time when Western Materia- 
lism ruled supreme throughout the'world. Non-materialists 
have been too weak, so far, to think these matters out from 
their own point of view. ...The essence of Materialism 'is 
not its concern with material wants, but the total absence of 
any idea of Limit or Measure. ...Economics, as taught today 

throughout the world — before the iron curtain and behind, 

recognises no limit of any kind. It is therefore the Economics 
of Materialism and nothing else. There is implicit in it 
a purely materialist view of life, and it is inseparable from 
this view of life. ...When will' the teachers of Economics 
begin to be at least objective enough to tell their students 
that the Economics of present-day teaching is the purest 
form of Materialism and leaves no room for any thing other. 
When will they take cognizance and admit that other systems 
2 
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•of Economics are possible and necessary and are even already 
available in rudimentary form ? I can here mention only 
one such teaching, propounded by the greatest man of our 
age, Mahatma Gandhi. Are the professors and students of 
Econmics even aware of Gandhi as an economist ? And yet 
he had much to say on economic matters; he has laid the 
foundation for a system of Economics that would be compatible 
with Hinduism and, I believe, with Buddhism too... At 
this stage, when the non-materialists are still so very weak 
and so very trusting, it is merely my concern to plead with the 
professors and students of Economics — and with the statesmen 
as well — that they should study and listen to the Mahatma’s 
economics with as much attention as they now give exclusively 
to the Economics of Materialism.” 

These excerpts will not convey the whole idea of Dr. 
Schumacher — for which his whole lecture will have to be 
read — but they arc enough to support my view that the 
present science of Economics, and the socallcd “Jaws” of 
economic growth need not over-awe us into neglecting to 
seek a better way of life and to adjust economy and polity 
to that way. I do hope that the last sentence of Dr. Schu- 
macher will be heeded at least by the statesmen and economists 
of Gandhi’s India. 

(5) It should be remembered that democracy does not 
consist merely in its formal institutions. It lives really and 
truly in the life of the people : it is a way of life. It is not 
only through the representative assemblies and elected govern- 
ments that democracy works but in an equally true seme 
through the voluntary associations and actions of the citizens 
which the}' carry on anti establish to deal with their problems, 
promote their interests anti manage their affairs. I’rofc‘*or 
Harold La* Li, when asked how would he judge the worth of 
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a democracy replied that he would do so by the amount of 
voluntary activity within it. Democracy has worked best 
among peoples that have shown initiative and enterprise. 
Lord Beveridge writes in the Preface of his Voluntary Action 
(A Report of the Methods of Social Advance) : “In a totali- 
tarian society all action outside the citizen’s home, and it may 
be much that goes on there, is directed or controlled by the 
State. By contrast, vigour and abundance of Voluntary 
Acdon outside one’s home, individually and in association 
with other citizens, for bettering one’s own life and that of 
one’s fellows, are the distinguishing marks of a free society.” 
He goes on to say : “It is clear that the State must in future 
do more things than it has attempted in the past. But it is 
equally clear, or should be equally clear, that room, opportu- 
nity and encouragement must be kept for Voluntary Action 
in seeking new ways of social advance.” 1 

(6) Democracy is not merely a question of political 
rights and people’s part in government. Particularly since 
the First World War, democracy has come to mean more and 
more social and economic justice, equal opportunity, in- 
dustrial democracy. The old distinction between political 
and economic democracy has been given up and the two con- 
cepts have been merged into one to mean full democracy. 
This is not to suggest that democracy is bound up with any 
such politico-economic ideologies as socialism or communism. 
It is true that these ideologies had promised full democracy 
in. the sense used above. But experience has shown that 
in the case of communism, there has been not enlargement 
but a severe curtailment of democracy — both political and 
economic. The old belief that State ownership and manage- 


1 Lord Beveridge, Voluntary Acdon, p. 10, London, 1949. 
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Tnent of the means of production, distribution and exchange 
Trill lead to economic s elf-go v ern m er. t, elimination of ex- 
ploitation and equitable distribution cf the products of labour, 
a stateless order of society, has not been confirmed by cmeri- 
cnce- It is the very opposite that has actually happened. 


In the case of socialism the position is somerrhat better, 
because socialism preserves the institutions of political de- 
Tnocra cv. But, it is questionable — and this has beer, recog- 
nised by socialists themselves — if concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a central State, even under democratic 
condition?, vorks for economic democracy: and, further, 
if it does no: result even in the thwarting and limiting of 
political democracy itself. 

It should, however, be pointed cut, as it has been indicated 
above, that the fault is not so much with socialism, as \v::h 
(a) the centralised State and (h) large-scale industrialisation. 

In a centralised, ur.itarv State the pc sole arc barred from 
partidpation ir. the government, even though they retain and 
exercise the right of choosing and dbmissing it. This latter 
right too is substantially restricted by the operation of the 
party sysem, because it limits the choice of the people. 

As for large-scTc i r. d u *t r i a : : 1 : t i o p , there is a vert large 
measure of agreement among social thinkers that it 5nc‘. :tubK 
leads to shrinkage of dcmocracm 1 
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But whatever the experience of the working of socialism 
or communism the fact remains that the concept of democracy 
does include social economic justice, equal opportunity, 
industrial democracy iogethcr with all that is meant by political 
democracy. And, if communism and socialism have failed 
so far to lead human society to these goals, the endeavour to 
reach them must continue to form part of the quest for de- 
mocracy. It has been indicated above that the answer is 
moral rather that political or economic. 

(7) Democracy is intimately connected with such social 
institutions and attitudes of mind as are represented by the 
caste system and the practice of untouchability. A society 
in which men are considered high, low or untouchable accord- 
ing to the families into which they are born, is very far from 
being democratic. It is quite a different matter that indivi- 
duals are endowed at birth with different abilities and aptitudes. 
That is a biologiacal phenomenon, with which caste has 
nothing to do. It should be appreciated by every Indian 
democrat that the system of caste hierarchy and untouch- 
ability is the greatest and most stubborn enemy of democracy 
in this country. At the same time it should also be appreciated 
that vanquishing of this enemy is, again, not a political but 
an educative task. It is also, but to a much lesser degree, an 
economic task. The social stature of the depressed and 
backward castes will undoubtedly rise with improvement in 
their economic condition. But it would be a mistake to 
believe that economic improvement by itself would be suffi- 
cient to remove caste distinctions. The economically ad- 
vanced castes too observe hierarchical distinctions among 
themselves. 

(8) In countries like India that have but recently emerged 
from foreign rule, the problem of democracy is further 
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complicated by the fact of economic backwardness and the 
absence of recent democratic experience or tradition. 

The problems of capital formation (which includes the 
problem of fixing the limits of present consumption and 
saving), the direction and utilization of labour and resources 
and similar problems of economic development are obviously 
capable of easier and quicker solution under dictatorship — 
communist or any other — than under democracy. This is 
one reason for the attraction that communism has for the 
intelligentsia of the backward countries. 

Here the people of these countries arc faced with a moral 
choice. Those who have chosen democracy have chosen 
the higher way of life and have shown that they are more 
developed as human beings than the others who sacrifice thing 
of the spirit for material things. 

On closer scrutiny it would appear that under dictator- 
ships the people arc compelled to sacrifice on rather false 
pretenses. Neither in fascist nor communist dictatorships 
has (t been found that the people were given the things for 
which they were made to sacrifice their freedoms. The 
economic development of the dictatorship countries aims at 
power rather than peace and prospertiy. 1 The standard of 


1. Ci . Rayond Aron : ''II<w far should the present gerseminm 
sacrifice thcnvclvcs for the benefit of those of the future ? What h 
the desirable speed of economic development } Thew tu-n quo- 
tiers’; cm receive only one political reply : 77 ■«*/-> * i-ln r'erre 

rs It': {ftHtr.-iii ■-! //*;.' si-' sill list /.vts'. { crsspaitU mine >, 

Only the argument of cconoouco-srsilitarv r>av. cr tc ul'. tti ttsjr.i'ttntn.t 
it; vc- ttr.rnr-. in heavy industty at all co- 7 hr pfio tit*/ ptern to 
pov.er over consumption ia ju-tified l>y c'rr hr:!-', (tlmorrof v/arj 
nnl-y doctrine. Accot-Jinp. t ' t‘- e Miraht do"ri«**sr.~ 
ctpertris- (Oiuvtiuruttv to N inclired father ti«r»J**the stm.Ijf] 
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living of the common people in Soviet Russia— cvn. 

A2 years of communist dictatorship and despite the ;:v- 

nal industrial and economic development — is lower tr. :: : 
of the U. K. or Sweden, considerably lower than that • : ::.l 
U. S. Tltc standard in other communist countries is, of 
course, still lower, except perhaps in Czechoslovakia. 

Incidentally, we have here the key to the understanding 
of the question of economic development of the backward 
countries under democratic regimes. If these countries also 
wish to build for power, they arc doomed. Democratic 
India* cannot compete with China at this game. She will 
either have to give up her democracy or face defeat in her 
attempt to build for cconomico-militnry power. 

This is a crucial question for the new democracies to 
answer : are they going to build for power and war or for 
•peace and happiness. Should the democracies depend upon 
military power for their defence or upon the forces of peace 
In the world and the moral strength of their own people ? 
The least that is expected from a nation that calls Gandhi its 
Father is that it will refuse to build for power and will build 
for peace and happiness. 

(9) As for the second difficulty mentioned above in the 
building up of democracy in the backward countries, namclv, 
■the absence of recent democratic experience or tradition, it 
must be conceded that this difficulty is serious and real enough. 
Indeed, some consider it to be so serious as to apprehend the 
possibility of the rise of dictatorial regimes in these countries. 


living of the population than to strengthen their armies.” p. 2 
Paper on Political Democracy and Social 5c Economicprogrcss 9 
submitted to the Rhodes International Seminar, 1958. 
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The recent history of several Asian and African countries 
shows how justified is this fear. 

This fear has induced an acute social thinker like Dr. 
Daya Krishna to define democracy in these rather negative 
terms : “Democracy is the devising of wars and means, 
primarily in the field of politico jural institutions and more 
fundamentally in the realm of thought and values to check 
and obstruct and thwart the tendency to tyranny which is 
ever present ns a 'possible possibility’ in every society.” 1 

I agree with Dr. Daya Krishna that “no democracy will 
surviye unless a large part of the people understand and value 
democracy for its own sake and treat it as a value independent 
of all other values which a society seeks. This, I suggest, is 
the biggest failure on the part of the political elites of the 
different parties^ in the New States. They take democracy 
for granted and talk to the people only about the issues with 
which they arc concerned. I suggest that unless people are 
educated to understand and appreciate the value of democracy 
for its own sake, there is little hope of securing the minds 
of men against the lure of utopian totalitarianism which 
sneaks into dreams bv the subtlest propaganda and awes by 
the crassest exhibition of naked violence that man has yet 
seen." 2 

(10) The question may he asked, is there time to in- 
culcate the values of democracy in the minds of the people ? 

I personally fee! that while the danger in India of a dictator- 
ship, military or other, cannot be brushed aside lightly, there 
is no immediate cause for fear. But, even granting that the 
tint is short and democracy is running a race against it for 
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its life, what other guarantee there is for the survival of de- 
mocracy except the people's intelligent appreciation of the 
values of democracy and their preparedness to fight for the 
defence of those values ? The only other way to prevent a 
dictatorship from talcing over is to forestall it by setting up 
another dictatorship — perhaps a “democratic dictatorship” ! 
That is to sav, a dictatorship purposely established by those 
who believe in democracy in order to save their country from 
other types of dictatorships that deny the worth and validity 
of democracy. The dictatorship of Mustafa Kamnl Ataturk 
which has now developed, outwardly at least, into a Western 
type of democracy and the two-party system may be cited 
as a good example of this. The present-day dictators from 
Cairo to Djakarta all profess to be building up democracy " 
in their own dictatorial ways. While there- is no need to 
distrust their motives, it must be admitted that for the time 
being at least — and no one can tell how long the interregnum 
will be — democracy has been given up. 

In the case of India there arc at least three factors of safety : 
(i) Due to the British connection, the intelligentsia, or a 
large part of it, was subjected to the influence of British liberal 
democracy, and later a smaller part of it to British social 
democracy, (ii) The struggle for independence, particularly 
because of Gandhiji’s leadership, was instrumental in in- 
culcating to some extent the values of democracy in the intelli- 
gentsia as well as in the masses. Gandhiji’s influence is still 
considerable on the mass mind and is being re-inforced by 
Yinobaji. (iii) Even though India has had no democratic 
traditions in the recent past, democracy had flourished for 
centuries in many parts of ancient India. This rich tradition 
could be drawn upon in order to build democracy in the pre- 
sent. I have dealt with this question more fully in' Chapter III. 
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(11) The danger considered above brings to the fore, 
among other things, the need to strengthen the base of 
democracy, so that even if some thing went wrong at the top, 
the base would endure and keep the foundations of democracy 
secure. This was the virtue of the village councils, the 
town committees, the trades and artisans’ guilds of old. King- 
doms and empires rose ad fell, conquerors came and went, 
but these organs of popular democracy, that drew their 
sanctions from the people of their own spheres and not from 
the central State, went on. Apart from the spiritual unity 
and way of life, it was these grass-root democratic institutions 
that have been responsible for the continuity of Indian society 
and culture. 1 I deal below more fully with the question of 
building these basic structures of democracy. 

JIT 

Thus we see that democracy — to use an idiom of Mathe- 
matics — is a ‘function’ of so many factors, the resultant of 
so many different activities. There is no single human or 


1. Cf. Sri Aurobindo : "The ancient nation-, contemporaries of Iridu. 
anti many younger born than rhe arc dead and only the:: fr.or.urr.'-ro, 
left behind them. Greece and Ftrypt evs't only on the map end m 
name, for it i r not the *ot:l of Hells' or the deeper nvion-o.j! d 
bath Memphb which v,c now f:r.u at A then', orrt Cairo. R re-re in ;■*< J 
a p. dhica! and s purely outward cultural unity on the Mediterrm- f*oi 
pic-, but their livin': *pirir«a! and cultural rm-m*'. >he c>>>.dd r." t oo’r, 
and therefore thelurt hrnhe away from the \\c-t, Africa Sept ro i" t 
of s Ter Romm interlude, and evert rhe \\r'*«r:i oat! »ru -jjJ! caUcd f-J’.o 


c >.iTl f»*fer ttolirin,; rf*?»t.."cr ti> bar! mimiu 
; .. iht infer it;ri of a foreign vitality to l«e\ 
i f rcc. But ind:a 'till Itw sr.d brepe t: i 
-r ’ i—>;\ and »/■>, 7 •with P t Ir lit of t},<* fi - 


and bad t r ft r.-T-o. 

ti r v of 1 t- sm* 
v . t.i r , p < •' ‘ 
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social actitvity bv which democracy is created. The house 
of democracy has many mansions and many types of bricks, 
other materials and builders arc needed to construct it. 
It is a pity that this is not realised more widely in this country. 
Otherwise there would not have been such an obsession with 
politics and other activities could have been consciously 
undertaken for the building of democracy. 

Having set the question of Indian democracy in this 
larger setting, I wish now to turn to the consideration of the 
appropriate formal structures that democracy, to my mind, 
should require in this country to function and develop pro- 
perly. 



CHAPTER 


THE SIGN-POST FROM THF PAST 


I 


TT is well-known that the literature on the political anti 
economic institutions of Ancient and Medieval India 
is rather scanty. Scholars, however, have gathered and 
pieced together enough material to give us a fairly reliable 
picture of Indian polity. 

I believe a study of this polity and of its relation to the 
whole ensemble of Indian life and culture should be useful, 
nay, essential for the determination of present political ins- 
titutions. Political thought has, of course, developed much 
farther since those days, and new political institutions, such 
as those of parliamentary democracy, have been fashioned ; and 
we must learn from this literature and experience. But the 
implantation of any idea or institutions that is not adapted 
to the native soil or grafted upon the roots of our life will 
not bear fruit or contribute to the organic and healthy growth 
of the body politic. 


Indian society has passed through all manner of viri- d- 
tudes in the course of its thousands of years of hhtor;.. 
Bat the spirit of India Iras persisted through them and the 
main stream of her life has down uninterruptedly. At tint'., 
the stream disappeared underground, but as in the case of her 
many subterranean rivers, the limpid water, of India*.’, sun-:* 
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red unbroken under the inert ;.md 
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India is emerging presently from another of such melancho- 
ly periods of her history. Therefore, the builders of the future 
India should take care to explore the hidden founts of her 
eternal life and go to them for real sustenance. The political 
institutions that we build today should harmonise with the 
eternal spirit of India and nurture the founts that have kept 
her alive. 

It may appear irrelevant to some to look to ancient India 
for sign-posts to guide us on the road to democracy. But 
India was perhaps the earliest home of democracy and some 
of her republics had lasted as long as a thousand years . 1 
And though kingship and monarchy were the predominant 
form of Indian polity. Icings in the earlier times were elected 
by and subject to the Kshafriya aristocracy. Even when 
hereditary kingship became the rule and the Samitis ceased to 
function, the village and town communities, the merchants* 
and artisans’ guilds, the vcirnct order, the dhantia , or social 
ethics, continued to function independently of the central 
State — with which, indeed, the latter did rarely interfere — 
and to provide a stable, democratic basis for Indian polity. 
The democracy of the village communities was so stable and 
efficient that it continued well into the British period. 
Therefore, far from being irrelevant to the question of 
democracy, the ancient polity of India, particularly its 
underlying principles, should be of the utmost value to us in 
building up our democracy in the present. 


1. “It would be difficult, theicfoie, to decide in what country democracy 
fust appealed. Nor would it be much easiet to find the oldest ic- 
pubiic. The choice would be perhaps between various states of northern 
India.” (italics mine) p. 168, C. Noithccotc Parkinson, The Evolution 
of Political Thought. , 
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II 

In his luminous essays on Indian Polity Sri Aurobindo, 
with that extraordinary, intuitive sweep of his vision, has 
laid bare the true nature of the foundations of Indian polity : 
I offer no apologies for quoting him extensively. He writes : 

The one principle permanent at the base of construction 
throughout all the building and extension and rebuilding of 
the Indian polity was the principle of an organically self- 
determining communal life, — self-determining not only in 
the mass and by means of the machinery of the vote and a 
representative body erected on the surface, representative 
only of the political mind of a part of the nation, which is all 
that the modern system has been able to manage, but in every 
pulse of its life and in each separate member of its existence. 
A free synthetic communal order was its character, and the 
condition of liberty it aimed at was not so much an individual 
as a communal freedom . 5 ' 1 

He goes on to add : “In the beginning the problem was 
simple enough as only two kinds of communal units had to 
be considered, the village and the clan, tribe or small regi- 
onal people. The free organic life of the first was founded 
on the system of the self-governing village community and 
it was done with such sufficiency and solidity that it lasted 
down almost to our own days resisting all the wear and tear 
of time and the inroad of other systems and was only 'recently 
steamrollered out of existence by the ruthless and life-less 
machinery of the British bureaucratic system. ...It was the 
inadequacy of this system for all but the simplest form o» 


3. Sri Aurobindo : The Found mons of Indian CaUu;c, 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Indian Edition, 1959. 
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agricultural and pastoral life and all but the small people 
living within a very limited area that compelled the problem, 
of the evolution of a more complex communal system and a 
modified and more intricate application of the fundamental 
Indian principle. The agricultural and pastoral life common 
at first to all the members of the Aryan community, krstayah,. 
remained always the large basis, but it developed an increasingly 
rich superstructure of commerce and industry and numerous, 
arts and crafts and a smaller superstructure of specialised, 
military and political and religious and learned occupations, 
and functions. The village community remained throughout 
the stable unit, the firm grain or indestructible atom of the 
social body, but there grew up a group life of tens and hundreds, 
of villages, each under its head and needing its administrative 
organisation, and these, as the clan grew into a large people- 
by conquest or coalition with others, became constituents, 
of a kingdom or a confederated republican nation, and 
these again the circles, mandala . , of larger kingdoms and finally 
of one or more great empires.”! 

Further on Sri Aurobindo writes : “The test of the 
Indian genius for socio-political construction lay in the suc- 
cessful application of its principle of a communal self-deter- 
mined freedom and order to suit this growing development 
and new order of circumstances. The Indian mind evolved,, 
to meet this necessity, the stable socio-religious, system of the 
four orders. Outwardly this might seem to be only a more 
. rigid form of the familiar social system developed naturally 
in most human peoples at one time or 'another, a priesthood,, 
a military and political aristocracy, a , class of artisans and 
free agriculturalists and traders and a proletariate of serfs or 


1. Sri Aurobindo : op. cit., pp. 396-97. 
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labourers. The resemblance however is only in the externals 
sind the spirit of the system of Cbatnrvarna was different in 
India. In the later Vedic and the epic times the fourfold 
order was at once and inextricably the religious, social, poli- 
tical and economic framework of the society and within that 
framework each order had its natural portion and in none of the 
fundamental activities was the share or position of any of 
them exclusive. This characteristic is vital to an under- 
standing of the ancient system, but has been obscured by 
false notions formed from a misunderstanding or an ex- 
aggeration of later phenomena and of conditions mostly 
belonging to the decline. ...The four orders grew into a fix- 
ed social hierarchy, but, leaving aside the status of the out- 
castes, each had attached to it a spiritual life and utility, a 
'certain social dignity, an education, a principle of social and 
ethical honour and a place and duty and right in the communal 
body.” 


Ill 

These essays were written many years ago and the main 
basis for tbcm was Dr. Jayaswal’s pioneering researches in 
Indian polity. Later research shows that several of Jaya- 
■swal’s conclusions had been hastily drawn. 1 But these 
have neither affected the broad generalisations of Dr. Jaya- 
■swnl nor the penetrating insight of Sri Aurobimlo. 

‘Community’ and self-development and rclf-reguhiimt 
of communal life thus arc the distinguishing marks of Indian 
polity. The State in India evolved through rronv form*. 


1 . 


See, for instance, the tc.trr.nl ticnt-e on S'-vc Co,.'. corn its 
Anrknt India of Dr. A. b. Ahc’ ar, Dtrfetnr, L. S’. JU} J *' •*! I-"- 
fearcU In tit-.u.c, Patm. 



beginning from the smell Rigvcdic ‘kingdom to w 
monarchical empires of the Mauryas and Guptas, 
between there were aristocratic republics spreading over the 
Punjab, Sindh, Eastern V. P. and Northern Bihar. These 
were the smghas or gam other forms of State were known 
variously as rajya, sivafajya , bahurajya , dviiajyo , v dirty) ft > mo jo 
jya , samrajya. But through them all persisted, and developed 
according to theit own inner laws, the communal bodies. 

As these bodies were far more stable and enduring than the 
ever-changing States, the latter, whether republican or 
monarchal, had little authority over them, apart from guar- 
anteeing that they functioned properly within their own 
jurisdiction and according to their own constitutions and 
regulations. The State interfered with them only when 
they transgressed their own proper functions and proce- 
dures. There were very rare exceptions to this rule. 

‘Community’ in ancient India had two forms, as Sri 

Aurobindo has pointed out. The first and basic form was 

the territorial community, the village or towsnhip. With the 

advancement of communal life, these came to be co-ordinated 

into larger territorial communities, sometimes embracing 

a whole Kingdom or republic. But their area never seems 
to have been very large. 

The other form of community was the functional or 
occupational community, the varna. Jast as it was natural 
for man to find communion with neighbours , so it was for 
him to find it among those who followed the same occupation 

p™’ lf thcy r ' VKe s P tead OTei '"de, non-contiguous areas’ 
Persons performmg the same functions and following the 
same occupations, shared a common way of life, had common 

and ™ 

3 S aety> lt that the social genius 
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cf India developed the functional communities, the four 
van; as and gave them a theoretical as well as a practical form 
and basis. Each varna was self determining and yet integrated 
with and responsible to the territorial community. The 
inter-relationship of the individual with the two forms of the 
community and the inter-relationship between the latter two 
made up a remarkable self-determining pattern of a complex 
ethico-socio-cconomic life. 

The varna order of society has been so depraved and dis- 
torted that there would be few defenders of it now. Yet, 
the two fundamental truths of it arc undeniable. That 
human beings have different aptitudes and abilities and every 
individual should be enabled to pursue and develop his 
natural gifts and inclinations are scientific truths that not only 
no one thinks of denying, but that every social scientist desires 
to make the basis of re-organisation of society. The second 
truth is voiced in one way or another by the school 1 ; of 
functional democracy, guild socialism, pluralistic State, 
occupational co-operation. 

If our present political institutions arc to be sound's - 
based, if they arc to draw sustenance from the Indian soil and, 
in turn, if they arc to sustain, revive and strengthen the 
whole fabric of Indian society, they must be related to the 
social genius of India described above, and their texture 
must be woven again of organically sclf-dcterminine, w!f» 
developing communal life, in which occupation-, pro- 
fessions and functions arc integrated with the Ct,mmur"tr\. 

This is not only a question of constitutional ,s r 

political sy'tetn - :. It is a creative question in the v 
sense of the term. It is a question of an ancient court r> 
finding its lost soul again. 
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IV 

The old village communities have survived in nothing 
•else than their physical existence. They are no longer living 
communities acting jointly for the solution of individual or 
communal problems and for the development of their moral 
and material life. It is not necessary here to go into the 
■story of the destruction of the village communities. It 
would be enough to note that it was the result of deliberate 
policy of an alien government that neither understood the 
character of communal polity nor felt secure in the presence 
of such strong traditions of self-government and self-help. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that the villages do exist physi- 
cally provides us with a ready-made foundation to build 
upon. But we do not seem to be going about it in the right 
manner. Gram pauchayats , no doubt, are being emphasised 
and established. But this is being done in an alien manner. 
The principles and methods that are being used will fail 
to infuse the spirit of community into the empty shells that 
are our villages today. Nay, they will atomise them yet 
further. I shall discuss this question more fully in the con- 
cluding portion of this paper. 

V 

A word that figures boldly on the ancient sign-post is 
Pharma- Indian polity held that the State was subject to the 
Pharma, which it was its duty to uphold and protect. 

The concept of Pharma was of great importance in ancient 
Indian society and it prescribed and regulated individual and 
group behaviour in all walks of life. 

Dr. Dhawan thus explains that concept : “ Dharma 
which corresponds to the German conception of sittlichkeit 
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is a system of culture ana discipline rather than a creed. It 
is neither subjective in the sense of morality imposed by the 
individual's conscience, ncr external like the law enforced 
by the State. Dhzrntz is not a fixed code of mechanical 
rules, but a living spirit which grows and moves in response 
to the development of society. The function of r,L:rr:c is 
to hold together harmoniously the social order and to act 
as a guide to the individual’s conscience so as to train him 
to realise his potentialities .” 1 

Dr. Aitekar writes : “In the ancient period, India re- 
garded her law (tiler r: a) as sacred in origin as did ancient 
Greece, but it was substantially based on custom. ... -* 

of ancient India was not consciously made by law-givers or 
by a legislature; it was generally enforced by social a p pros a! 
or the dread of hell and not by the force of the State. It 
was not static: it however changed not by the arbitrary will 
of a king nor the noisy method of legislation but by the ri <*.v 
and prolonged process of change in social cue *-vo ami 
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life as dedicated to duty, dhritavrata- The duties of the Icing 
were conceived as Kajadharma. ,n 

Sri Aurobindo writes : “As a matter of constitutional 
therory and ordinary practice all the action of the king was in 
reality that of the king in his council with the aid of his 
ministers and all his personal action was only valid as de- 
pending on their assent and in so far as it ivas a just and faithful 
discharge of the functions assigned to him by the dharnun (italics 

mine) The obedience owed by the people was due to the 

Law, the dharma , and to the edicts of the king in council 
only as an administrative means for the sendee and main- 
tenance of the dharma.- 

It should be borne in mind that the State’s subordination 
to dharma did not make it either theocratic or subordinate to 
a particular church. Says Dr. Altckar : “The king was 
no doubt regarded as the protector and enforcer of dharma , 
but we have shown already how this did not make the State 
theocratic. His duty was to promote piety and religious- 
ness by extending equal patronage to all sects and religious 
and to enforce customary laws approved by the social cons- 
cience; he discharged this function through offices like the 
dharma-mahamatras and the vinayasthitistbapakas. He was 
not to be an agent of a particular religion or sect working to 
promote its interests or seeking to carry out its commands. 
The crusade of a Hindu state against Bauddhism or Jainism 
is rarely met with in ancient Indian history .” 1 2 3 \ 

So strong was the hold of the dharma on Indian society 
that even when the divinity of the king came to be recognised. 


1. A. S. Altekar : op. cit. p. 56. 

2. Sri Aurobindo : op. cit. pp. 402-3 

3. A. S. Altekar : op. cit. p. 55 
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it did not make the king “infallible or even the sole inter- 
preter of the divine will. Laws, though regarded as divine 
were really based upon social customs and traditions. By- 
sanctioning their operation, the state did not become an 
instrument in the hands of the Church or the priests; it rather 
became the mouthpiece of the social will.” 1 

To complete the picture it should be mentioned that 
“though the king was below the Dharma and was bound by it, 
though it was the law (dharwd) which made the king, the 
ancient Indian polity provided no constitutional means or 
checks to call the king to account if he transgressed the law.” 2 
There were no doubt punishments prescribed by the law for 
the king and “in extreme eases extra-constitutional remedies 
like rebellion or regicide were suggested; but they were 
usually impracticable. Village councils and town corpora- 
tions often enjoyed almost complete freedom in their local 
affairs ; the courts whether royal or popular, usually adminis- 
tered the traditional law as embodied in the jatidbarma (caste 
rule), srenidbartua (guild rules) and janapadadharma (local 
customs). But a wilful lung could set all these at nought 
and rule in a tyrannical way, as is shown by the pages of the 
R<7 jatarangmi dealing with the Wstory of medieval Kashmir. 
From C. 400 A- D. the sovereignty was vested in the king 
and it was not controlled by constitutional checks of the 
modern types. Of course it should not be forgotten that 
most of these checks were evolved in Europe only in the post- 
Reformation period.” 3 

The absence of constitutional checks, however, was to 
my mind not such a defect as it appears to be. It is in the 

1. A. S. Altekar : op. cit. p. 55 

2. A. S. Altekar: op. cit. p. 62 

3. A. S. Altekar: op. cit. p. 63 
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very nature of the moral law and social ethics to rely for 
their enforcement mainly on the moral sense of the persons 
concerned and the approval or censure of society at large. 

VI 

The concept of dbarma and its role in Indian polity and 
the wider life of society is another example of that synthetic, 
organic, communal organisation of Indian society which has 
been discussed above. Communities, territorial or functional 
had developed laws and codes of behaviour to regulate the 
internal life of their communities and groups and their re- 
lations with the rest of society. There were in addition codes 
and laws that were common to and accepted by all of them 
and that made up the universal social ethics. The ensemble 
of these social ethics exercised, as we have seen, a powerful 
influence over the State. 

Communal life having been completely destroyed, the 
roots of dbarma have no soil from which to draw sustenance. 
Dbarma has therefore declined and ceased to exercise any 
influence not only upon present polity, which is a wholly 
foreign implantation and has no roots in the Indian soil, but 
upon all social activities, such as commerce, education, labour, 
administration, priesthood.. Unless life in India is again 
organised on the basis of self-determining and mutually 
co-ordinating and integrating communities, that organic 
self-regulation of society, which the concept of dbarma repre- 
sented, will not be possible. To that extent democracy will 
remain distantly removed from the life of the people. Vinoba- 
ji is already speaking, for instance, of a gram dbarma (the 
dbarma of the village). But graw-dharwa will not arise, as 
he has stressed, unless the village becomes a community. 
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Only t lien will it he possible for rhe village to adopt as its 
dhar/na the welfare of rill the villagers, so that none goes 
without food, clothing, a roof over his head, work to do; 
"no child goes without a knowledge of the three ITs : none 
goes without the benefit of a minimum health service. 

The ancient concept of dharma has to be revived and the 
appropriate dharma for a democracy has to be evolved. This, 
as of old, will not be brought about by a legislative process 
nor by the pandits of Kashi pronouncing j rja/rasthas. Jt can 
be done only in an organic manner : dhar/na must arise from 
life itself — life that is vital enough, real enough, organic 
enough to be able to throw up codes and laws for its internal 
regulation. The experience of recent social engineering may 
and should be drawn upon, but the main mould of life must 
be indigenous and consistent with the genius of Indian social 
organization. 



J VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
OF INDIA 


r .LERE is a fairly voluminous literature on the Village 
Communities of India, but there seems to be general 
agreement among the authorities on the main points. 
What follows is dependent largely upon Dr. Altekar’s State 
and Government In Ancient India. All quotes and page 
references in this section are from this look, unless otherwise 
specified. 

“Since earliest times, the village has been the pivot 

of administration in India There is no doubt that 

villages were the real centres of social life and important 
units in the country’s economy. They sustained the edi'fice 
of national culture, prosperity and administration.” (p. 225) 
The polity of the village seems to have evolved from 
simpler, informal, earlier forms to more complex and formal 
ones by the Gupta period. There is more information 
available about South India than the North, the 
inscriptions of the Chola period being the most illuminative. 
Scholars, however, are agreed that there was not much 
difference between the North and South in this respect. 

In the earlier times the villages functioned through the 
General Assembly of the whole village (the Vedic Sabha), 
which all house-holders were entitled and invited by beat 
of drum to attend. Later when executive functions multi- 
plied and became more complex, elected village councils, 
variously known in the Gupta and post-Gupta period as 
panchamandalis (Central India), gramjanapadas (Bihar), pan- 
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chakiila (Rajputana), alunganam (Tamil Nad) came into exis- 
tence. It is these bodies that later became generally known 
as village panchajats. In large and better organised villages 
in South India, the administration was run through elected 
sub-committees. 

There is a rather detailed record of the working of one 
such village, Uttaramerur, which is still flourishing in Chingle- 
put district, with only a slightly changed name Uttaramul- 
lur. Even at the cost of some space I should like to give 
a brief description of the administration of this village be- 
cause it gives us a vivid impression of the vitality and vigour 
of the village communities of old. 

“The government of this village was carried on by five 
sub-committees of the sabba. All members worked in the 

s 

honorary capacity and held office for one year. They could, 
however, be removed earlier, if found guilty of misconduct. 
It was felt that all experienced and qualified residents of the 
village should get an opportunity to serve on the various 
sub-committees; one of the rules, therefore, provided that 

a member who had served once 

on a sub-committee was not to be re-appointed to it 
during the next three years. Persons whose character 
was loose, or who had been found guilty of misappro- 
priation of public funds, were debarred from member- 
ship as also their near relatives. The bar against the 
latter was obviously intended for increasing the volume 
of public opinion against those who were guilty of 
defalcation of public funds. Members were to be neither 
too young nor too old; their age was to be above 35 but 
below 70. These negative qualifications, however, were 
not sufficient. Candidates were required to own a house 
and at least { veli (about two acres) of tax-paying land. It 
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was felt that those who deal with public funds should be 
persons above need- But the property qualifications were of 
halved in the case of those who were good scholars cither 
the Vedic learning, or of Smritis, or of bhashjas (philosophy). 
It was but natural that an agrahara community (i.c., a Brah- 
man village) should be anxious that its representatives on 
the different village committees should be, as far as possible, 
well-to-do scholars, of good character and known 'rectitude. 
It is worth nothing that no government officers were in- 
cluded in these committees.” (p. 231-32) 

Of the five sub-committees, the first was “in charge of 
the village gardens and orchards; the second supervised 
the village tank and the distribution of its water; the third 
discharged the important function of settling disputes ; the 
fourth was known as the gold committee and its function 

was to assay gold for all people impartially There was no 

standard state coinage and so gold that was offered for taxes 
or prices had to be certified about its fineness. A special 
procedure was laid down for the selection of the members 
of. this sub-committee. The fifth sub-committee was 
known as panchvara committee, but its functions are not 
clear.” (p. 233-34) 

“In addition to these five sub-committees, there was a 
general committee of supervision known as Annual Commit- 
tee ( samvatsara-varijam ). Only experienced elders, who 
had previously served on other sub-committees, were eligible 
for the membership of this body.” (p. 234) The village 
Uttaramerur seems to have had a highly developed, demo- 
cratic system of self-government. But this village was no 
exception — only its records are better preserved. 

Other village records show that there were other kinds 
of committees too, such as land survey committee, temple 
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committee, etc. “Some errabjra villages had their own 
colleges; they probably had an education committee.'’ 
( p. 234) 

Administration through sub-committees was not the 
general pattern of village government: it was the village 
council that usuallv administered the village. 

A few words about the functioning of the village coun- 
cils. They seem to have had varied and wide functions 
that included, all that was within the power of the comm- 
unity. Collection of Land revenue was one of their, 
important functions. It was the councils that negotiated 
with government for concessions in the usual demand in 
the case of famines or other similar calamities; and when 
the amount was once settled it was the councils that made 
the collections, even going to the length of auctioning the 
land of the farmer who happened to be in long arrears. 
The ownership of the village waste lands was vested in the 
councils. Settlement of disputes was one of the most 
important functions of these bodies. In the first instance, 
family elders or the guild to which the disputants belonged 
tried to settle the disputes; but if they failed, the village 
council decided the dispute. Serious crimes were excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the councils, but in civil matters 
there was no limitation. 

Dr. Altckar rejects the theory of some early writers 
that the village councils owed their judicial powers to the 
prevailing political instability, lie says that the evidence 
of the Smrttis, inscriptions and Maratha records completely 


di'or.tve this 



view. The Smritis observe that the decisions 
councils must he enforced by the bute. Do- 


ts of the Marctba period 'how that king'- h.kr bbhvfjt, 
:u and Sahu would invariably return any sun brought 
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•directly to them to the village panchayat. Dr. Altekar gives 
an interesting instance concerning King Ibrahim Adil Shah 
of Bijapur: “A suit involving the right to the post of the 
headman of the village of Masur was decided against one 
Bapaji Musalman by the Masur Panchayat, and the decision 
was confirmed by the Tchsil or Taluka Panchayat of Karad. 
Bapaji Musalman then appealed direct to the King Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, complaining that he had not received proper 
justice owing to communal prejudice. The emperor 
refused to entertain the suit in his own court, but ordered 
its retrial by the Hindu Panchayat of the famous holy place 
of Paithan. When this Panchayat also refused to reverse 
the lower decisions, Ibrahim Adil Shah declined to take any 
further action.” (p.237-38) f 

Regarding more ancient times, Dr. Altekar remarks: 
“We may well conclude that the village courts, called Pt/ga 
by Yajnavalkya , were functioning during the first millenium 
of the Christian era in the same way as in later centuries ” 
(P-238) 

Further about the functions of the village executives 
'“South Indian inscriptions show that the village councils 
vised to transact business as bankers as well.” (p. 238) 

Chola records show that in case of famines the councils 
-raised public loans by mortgaging the common lands. 

Village councils used to organise works of public utility 
such as. tanks, canals, roads, wells, reclamation of waste 
lands and forests. 

The councils are found to be engaged in the promotion 
of cultural, and intellectual activities by endowments for 
studies and by establishing schools and colleges. 

Records show of villages maintaining their own local 
militia for self-protection. 
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Gandhiji has said somewhere that the villages should 
function according to constitutions made by themselves. 
This is exactly how the Indian villages functioned in the 
past. 


To quote Dr. Altckar: “Most of the dynasties in ancient 
India used to flourish for about two centuries. The village 
communities and councils were, on the other hand, of hoarv 
antiquity and derived their powers front immemorial custom 
and not from any charter or delegation from the Central 
Government.” (p- 242). And again: “A perusal of the 
evidence, however, clearly suggests that usually the village 
Primary Assemblies themselves determined the constitution 
of their committees and not the Central Government. The 
same probably was the ease in northern India as well.... 
There was hardly any scope for the Central Government to 
dictate any constitution.” (p. 243). 

Speaking particularly of South India Dr. Altckar says 
again: “Each mb!.; was usually the architect of its own 
constitution. The earliest known constitution, that of the 
of 3k?w.v;/.'.vV;,,7/.'.r, was framed by the body itself 
at a 'pecia! meeting of villagers convened by a heat of drums. 
When amendments became necessary in the constitution^ 
they aho were usually considered and passed by the a A r - a 
itself.” (p. 233). 

How were the village council*, and other Committees 
elected or ‘ elected ? There was no election in the current 
serve of the word. I* * rents the village communin': 1 , jruovr- 
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Dr. Altekar writes: “It does not seem that election of 
the modern type giving rise to party jealousies and rivalries 
was prevailing anywhere. Persons were periodically ele- 
vated to the council by the consensus of public opinion as 
-expressed in a general meeting of all the respectable house- 
holders of the village. Caste consideration did not sway in 
the selection of the council members- Many non-Brah- 
mans worked on it in the Gupta age; on the judgments 
-of many village Panchayats in the Maratha period appear 
the signatures of not only non-Brahmanas but also of un- 
touchables.” (p. 235) Again: “In the Agrahara villages 
of Tamil country the executive committees were usually 
constituted by drawing lots ; in other places probably names 
were previously discussed informally by the leading residents, 
and when it was felt that they were generally acceptable, 
they were formally proposed in the Primary Assemblies 
and accepted by them. It is very unlikely that there was 
•any regular voting as in modern times.” (p. 241). 

Here is a description of the procedure of selection by 
lots: “At Uttaramerur - members of the different sub- 
committees were selected by drawing lots. Several nomina- 
tions were made for each of the thirty wards of the village, 
the name of each nominee being put on a separate ticket. 
All the tickets for each ward were put in a pot and a young 
child, who was quite innocent of what it was called upon to 
do, was asked to pick up one ticket. That person was 
declared elected for each ward whose name was on the ticket 
so taken out. There was no room for canvassing for party 
politics.” (p. 233). 

I should like to conclude this section with a final sum- 
ming up by Dr. Altekar: “It will be thus seen that the 
Central Government exercised only a general supervision 
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and control over the Village Assemblies and their Councils- 
It left the initiative to the Village Councils which enjoyed large 
powers. They made effective nrrnagemcnts for the defence 
of the community, collected the taxes of the Central Govern- 
ment and levied their own, settled village disputes, organised 
works of public utility and recreation; functioned as trustees, 
and bankers, raised public loans to mitigate the miseries- 
famines, organised schools, colleges and poor houses and 
arranged for their funds, and supervised the manifold re- 
ligious and cultural activities of the temples. There can be- 
no doubt that the y exercised greater powers than /hose i hat are- 
at present enjoyed by the local bodies in most countries, both of the 
east and of the west. They played an important and creditable 
part in defending the interests of the villagers and in promo- 
ting their material, moral and intellectual progress.”(p.243-44) 
(italics mine). 

I do not apologise for devoting so much space to the- 
villagc communities, because I consider them to be pivotal 
not only for the regeneration of Indian polity but for the- 
regeneration of Indian society as a whole. Unfortunately 
in modern educated circles of India there is little understand- 
ing or appreciation of the role of the village in Indian history 
and its potential role in the future. Only the other day in 
one of the leading dailies a well-known columnist, in what 
appeared to me to he an unfair criticism of the Community 
Development Administration, made the rash remark that 
“our villages in any case have never known ‘a sense of 
identity of interests’ and * a feeling of mutual obligation!” 
(“Observer” in the Times of India, July 31, 1959). 

Lest some one should say that Dr. Altekar is a roman- 
ticist who has tried to idealise the past, I should like to quote 
a few foreign authorities. Other eminent Indian scholars,. 



of course, like Professors Radhakamnl and Rndhakumud 
Mukherji or Dr. Beni Prasad might also be classed with 
Dr. Altckar as romanticists. Shri Shriman Narayan in his • 
Gandhian Constitution quotes a few European authorities 
and I am borrowing the quotations from him. (pp. *16-47). 

Sir Charles Trcvcllyn remarks. “(One foreign conqueror 
after another has swept over India, but the Village Munici- 
palities have stuck to the soil like their own Kushn grass. 

Sir George Birdwood has been quoted as saying, “India 
has undergone more religious and political revolutions 
than anv other country in the world. But the Village Com- 
munities remain in full municipal vigour all over the penin- 
sula. Scythian, Greek, Saracen, Afghan, Mongol, and 
Maratha have come down from its mountains, and Portugese,*’ 
Dutch, English, French, and Dane up out of its seas, and 
set up their successive dominations in the land; but the* 
religious trades-union villages have remained ns little affected 
by their coming and going as a rock by the rising and falling' 
of the tide.” Finally there arc the oft-quoted words of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the then Acting Governor-General, 
in his famous minute of 1S30: “The village communities, 
are little republics, having nearly everything they can want, 
within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign 
relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts.. 
Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds. 

revolution; but the village community remains the. 

same This union of the village communities, each. 

one forming a separate little. state in itself, has, I conceive, 
contributed more than any other cause to the preservation 
of the peoples of India, through all the revolutions and changes; 


1. S. N. Agrawai, Gandhian Constitution for Flee India, Kitabistan. 
4 
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■which they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive 
to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence. I wish, therefore, that the 
village constitutions may never be disturbed and I dread 
everything that has a tendency to break them up.” 

Inspite of Metcalfe’s dread, imperial policy went ahead 
systematically to destroy these centres of independence and 
self-reliance. For the first time India had a conqueror who 
did what none had done before. The destruction of the 
little village republics was the greatest injury that British 
imperialism inflicted upon this ancient country. If the 
Indian villages, where 80% of her people still reside, had 
retained the old “municipal vigour”, community develop- 
ment, national reconstruction, would have become a child’s 
play. It is only 129 years since 1830, and yet even the memory 
of that glorious past has been rubbed off the minds, not 

only of the illiterate villagers but even of the educated elite. 

« 

Such is one of the results of our wonderful system of 
education! 

Some have wondered why Gandhiji, in this age of ur- 
banization, was so keen about the village and never tired 
of talking about the “self-sufficient, self-governing village 
republics.” Gandhiji was keen because he knew what the 
villages were at one time, and he wanted to make the living, 
direct democracy of the village the basis of the Indian demo- 
cracy of his vision. Further, he looked at every thing from 
the point of view of non-violence, and the self-governing, 
self-reliant, cooperative, communal life of the village seemed 
to provide him with the base on which to build. Gandhiji 
had his own view of economy and polity in which exploita- 
tion and government from a distant centre were reduced 
to a minimum. The village seemed to Gandhiji to he the 
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unit with which such an economy and polity could be built. 
To be sure Gandhiji did not think that the villages as they 
arc today, or even as they were before, could become the 
cells of the social organism of his conception. He has 
said, “The nearest approach to civilization based upon non- 
violence is the erstwhile village republic of India. I admit 
non-violence of my definition and conception. Bui the gernr 
was /here” 1 (italics mine). 


1. G. Dhawan, op. cit. pp. 288-89 



CHAPTER 



THE SOCIAL NATURE OF MAN 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


I 

M an is a social animal and is endowed with social 
nature. He is bom in society, lives and dies in 
■society. His nature makes him crave for “society”, that is to 
say, for community with other men. Every individual man 
is unique and has a distinct individuality, but his uniqueness 
and individuality have meaning and purpose only when he 
is a member of society. No man can live alone, or if he 
does, can have any human significance. He is then a freak 
of nature or an accident of life, he is beyond the pale of 
human society, he is not man. He is “wolf-man”, or 
something of that sort, as his rare historical specimens have 
some times been called. 

Further, the relation of the individual to society is not 
like that of the grain of sand to the sand dune. The rela- 
tionship is rather like that of the living cell to the living 
organism. Man always lives in organic relationship with 
other men. It is the totality of these living relationships 
that constitutes society. Society is not a mere sum of 
separate individuals. Not even the crowd is an inorganic 
sum of human grains. 

All this is nothing new, of course. But what is remark- 
able is that while in one compartment of knowledge, let 
us say, sociology, this is considered to be axiomatic’ in 
another compartment, let us say, of political science or 
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economics, this elementary yet fundamental truth is entirely 
over-looked. The reason, of course, is that neither political 
nor economic science, inspite of the claim of both to be 
•science, is founded upon a science of society. Political and 
economic activities are much more ancient than the science 
■of society. Political and economic institutions and activities 
grew up and developed any how; and the science part 
of the sciences of politics and economics consists only in 
the scientific study of these institutions and processes — their 
■origin and growth, their Taws’ of operation and change, 
prediction about their future. 

To return to the social nature of man. The first creation 
of the social nature of man was the family. The family is 
the primary, or as Madariaga says, the mother cell of human 
■society. It is in the family that man arrives first, and it is 
there that he spends his childhood and adolescence. With- 
out the family and its care and upbringing the individual 
cannot survive, let alone become a human person. Even 
ns an adult the family is with him and he lives and labours 
to assure its security and happiness; he fights to protect it 
and is ready to die to defend its honour. It is in the family 
that man learns the values of co-operation, mutual adjust- 
ment, and self-sacrifice. It is there that his character is 
mainly formed and where he acquires the culture of the 
larger society of which his family is a unit. As Madariaga 
has so meaningfully put it: “The school instructs but the 
family educates!” 1 

Thus the human individual is not an individual at all 
but, to use Madariaga’s phrase, an individual -in-the-family, 
like the king-in-council. It follows from all this that any 


1. Salvador dc. Madariaga, op. cit. p. 45. 



wife order of society nuf t he such that in it the family not 
only remains in tact hut also finds full opportunities for its 
true functioning. Kay, much more than this: any good 
and wise society must learn and incorporate in its life the 
values anti attitudes that govern the family. 

Next to the family the social environment that is most 
natural to man is the local community — the village or munici- 
pality, which Madariaga aptly describes as a "federation of 
families”. A single family is too small a social unit to live 
bv itself, so a number of families come together and co- 
operate to make it possible for each to live and thrive. The 
local, or primary, or fncc-to-fitcc community, rural or urban, 
was n world-wide phenomenon. This was only natural 
because it was in answer to the social nature of man. It 
should be of interest to us to be reminded that though it 
was a universal phenomenon, the local community had its 
highest development and longest career in India. 

The social nature of man was unable to create higher or 
more extended forms of social organisation consistent with 
its needs and demands. In some areas of the world, such 
as in India, unions of the local communities had been formed 
far mutual benefit, but they were rather rudimentary. Other 
aspects of human nature and other circumstances chekeed 
that development . 1 But at least the local communities, 

1, It may be asked if the social manifestations of the nature of man 
could be interfered with and set at naught by man himself : should 
not the social nature of man manifest itself in unalterable social 
institutions and processes ? There precisely we have the difference 
between man and the other animals. The latter have their instincts 
which determine their behaviour patterns. But man is endowed with 
mind, will and consciousness that make an unlimited variety of beha- 
viour possible, including behaviour that is contrary to his nature. 
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where man had some “society”, existed for hundreds :-.<i 
even thousands of years. This state of affairs was, ho\v< . , 

radically altered and all further development and enlarger .rs'i 
of the human community blocked by a significant ever ■ 
human affairs: the advent of machine-industry. It 
machine-industry that uprooted man from his local :r<i 
functional community (guilds) and herded him like srivp 
in monstrous cities, where he became like drift-wooc on 
the ocean’s breast. An eminent British scholar has descr ■ *i u 
this process thus: “Britain was the pioneer explorer of . 
uncharted maze of machine-industry, with a population uyo 
oting itself from the soil and crowding into slums that in i 
course gave birth to vast amounts of unearned increment 
to be used as industrial capital. The population became a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms and even thinkers often forget that 
a crowd is not society and that provision for social life is a pri- 
mary need of a social being. It is true that the feeling for 
society , being a basic feature, found alternative expressions 
in philanthropic, sporting, frivolous and even disreputable 
associations, but the relation of all these to local social life 
as a whole was too limited .” 1 (italics mine). 

It was the same process that led to the “fortuitous con- 
course of atoms” that created the atomistic or statistical 
democracy of the present-day western world. Modern 
western democracy is based on a- negation of the social 
nature of man and the true nature of human society. This 
democracy conceives of society as an inorganic mass of 
separate grains of individuals : the conception is that of an 

The animal cannot contradict his nature, man can and does. This 

opens unlimited possibilities of human evolution. 

^ ‘ 14. J. Fleure, in Preface to Peter Manniche’s Living Democracy in 

Denmark, p. 5 ' 
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T l, c problem of devising the right hind of polity * 
ohvisuuty a l«r: of the larger problem of social reconstruct 
tior While it is true that in the past greed and other fabc . . 
uC5 n f life distorted or thwarted the working oi man s social 
nV . ire it is necessary now when man is beginning conscimr-h 
t ’ re-order his life to create economic, political and other 
institutions that arc consistent with that nature. Modern 
industrialism and the s/>:rl! of Maoris* that it has created 
a sp i r i t w hich weighs every human value on the scales of 
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profit and loss and so-called economic progress, 
integrated human society and made man an alien : 
fellow men. Not only has the community bt 
tegrated, even the family is languishing in the \X cs 
mother, the woman, who was the centre and s< 
family is losing her woman-hood. As Madam;: 
“the home is losing its character as a centre of w< 
joyment, of taste, of gathering experience in comn 
creation of typical groups united by ‘family spi 
words so well express it. Similarly, woman is 
femininity. Now she is a bus conductorcss or ; 
a station, wearing masculine attire without grace, 
between her lips and man’s cap balanced preer 
Tier tousled hair. A failure as a man, when she 
been a success as a woman, she finds nothing but 
and fatigue in living a knock-nbout life whe 
•dreamed of a life of freedom.” 

The problem of present day civilisation is soda \ 
Man is alone and bored, he is “organization r 
man ordered about and manipulated by forces 
ken and control — irrespective of whether it is a “ 
or dictatorship. The problem is to put man in 
man, so that they may live together in meanin 
standable^ controllable relationships. In short, 
is to re-create the hitman community. 

Fortunately for us in India, the process of 
of society has not gone very far, and we have 
hundred thousand villages, where 80% of our 
live, at least the physical basis on which to fou: 
munity. In another chapter will be found a b 
lion of the village communities of old. It is a 
■record of thousands of years of communal life a 
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t ration, rich in experience and full of lessons for us at the 
present time. 


Ill 

Let me now turn to the community. Territorial conti- 
guity of a number of families, while it is the starting point 
and a most important condition, does not in itself make a 
community. The present-day Indian villages, for instance, 
are not proper communities. They were so at one time, 
but now arc mere territorial settlements; life in them being 
individualistic rather than communal; mineral rather than 
organic . In the true coma unity there is communion i.e-, sharing 
participation, fellowship, as the dictionary puts if ; there is identity 
of interest; a feeling of unity in the midst of diversity; a 
sense of freedom within the frame-work of accepted social 
responsibilities; differentiation of functions converging to 
the single goal of the good of the community and its members. 
Caste, class, race, religion, politics — all these divide men into 
different, often conflicting groups. The community brings 
them together, unites them and harmonises their interests. 
In the community agriculture, industry, capital, labour, skill, 
intelligence are not at logger-heads with one another, but 
are synthesised in the service of the community. Produc- 
tion and consumption are not two contra-posed sides of an 
economic bargain manipulated by distant agencies, but an 
integrated process serving a single and direct purpose. The 
community is built up of personal relationships, and choice 
and free will have their play within the limits of self-imposed 
discipline and common culture. In the community there 
is understanding participation by the members in all, com- 
munal affairs. The community is a cooperative society , but the 
difference between it and the ordinary co-operative “society"' 
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is that cooperation in the community cm u,‘\ ■ : 

life, rather than only its economic sector, .■ . !•■■■■ m. 

of the community rather than only t : ■ ■■ 
shares. Every one in the community ! ..■ . • n m 
fortunes and mis-fortuncs. In its i-.:. : :.a; :n "t : : 

community is self- regulating and self, \vr: mm!::;-, iV. : 
sion is poison for the community, so the rod: 
is to seek the highest common d: uo-.-in.-t.-: . 

Mr. Adriano Olivetti has so well put it, tl:r i f com- 

munity is the same that animated the < ''■:::•(!! 'i : < ■■■' 
■“In essential things, unity; in doubt, fre.o ::: :i , 

tolerance.” 

It is interesting to recall here that in the vii! ■ 

communities there were no elections to t '..-e.-.f.ve "ti-ce vu 
the present majority-minority pattern, width i r. di\ !•■■■. r 
and disruptive process. Instead the:,- w. 1 -. : hr 

general consensus of opinion, or sonr.-t !:■:■■■ , by d- .wing 
lots. 

I do not mean to say by all this that such a community 
as described above ever existed before, or that it would 
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automatically come about if only people began to dwell 
in small territorial areas. Had it been so, all the Indian 
villages would have become ideal communities. What 
I do, however, wish to say, and say it with all the emphasis 
at my command, is that such community must be the ideal 
of future social reconstruction. Only then will the social 
nature of man and the great humanist ideals of modern 
civilization find fulfilment. Only then too there will be 
true democracy. 

For the heavily industrialised and tirbanised countries 
of the West, this might be a difficult task— though many 
thinking Western minds are already giving their serious 
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Jk-!' >t ' proceeding mr. ' i;ir r the community further i: 
rt!/ v hr advi-dflr to tir'd v.hh the question of tctcncc 

it* impact <>rt '-urld nryynu.au »n. It m.tv he urged that 
.• rads !• «! c-eninur-kit" might luic hoed at one time into 
tlm rural pattern of life, hut in :ht< arc of industrialism they 
have hardb an;, place except re odd specimen' of n p.v,: civth- 
;*atinn. Isuhn and urbmbauon, it mar he said. 


nc ec.v.ri l y go together. 

! cotnpictciy reject litis view. Titc choice is not between 
urb tni-ntion ar.d rural life- 'Inc dichotomy between urban 
and rural is f.:Uc and omeientihe. both industrv and agri- 
culture arc essentia! for human life and its development. 
'I’ltc question of industry should he looked upon from the 
point of view of tire whole man: it should never be forgotten 
that industry is for nun and not man for industry. Some 
people talk of science and technology as if they were like 
forces of nature, like an earthquake, let us say, about which 


1. Pyarctal, op. cit. p, 5SS. 
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nothing can be done except adjusting ourselves to it. Science,, 
industry are all products of the human mind and they should 
be bent to human purpose. Indeed this is what has already 
happened: only the human purpose has not been an eleva- 
ted and worthy one. Science, and its offspring, technology 
have been chiefly put to the service of private profit and 
power: the first represented by the capitalist system, the 
second by the modem centralised state, whether democratic 
or totalitarion. 

It is common to call science neutral and amoral and to 
put the blame on man. The blame, of course, is there, but it 
is meaningless to all science neutral or amoral. Science, after 
all, is a product of purposive human endeavour; as such, 
it cannot be said to be morally neutral. If science does not 
conduce to human happiness and promote human values 
of life, it is not science but pseudo-science. The “science” 
that has led to the disruption of human society, to the aliena- 
tion of man from his fellow human beings, to the creation 
of economic and political Leviathans and to man’s increasing, 
subordination to them, to man’s automatization, must be 
rejected as false science and a new science and technology 
must be discovered to serve a better way of life. Commer- 
cialisation of science has to be replaced with humanisation 
of science; instead of science being exploited for power 
and profit, it has to be used for peace and happiness. 

If man decided that instead of being herded together 
in large cities it was better to live in small communities, in- 
stead of being automatons it was better to be conscious, 
human beings, instead of being a grain in the sand-heap 
it was better to be member of a community, it should not 
be difficult for scientists to evolve the appropriate technology- 
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'“Suppose”, observes Aldous Huxley, “it becomes the 
-acknowledged purpose of inventors and engineers to use 
applied science to provide the common folk with the means of 
doing profitable and intrinsically significant work, of helping 
men and women to achieve independence from bosses, so 
that they may become their own employers, or members 
of a self-governing, cooperative group working for subsis- 
tence and a local market’. Backed by appropriate legisla- 
tion, ‘this differently oriented technological progress’ would 
result in a ‘progressive decentralisation of population, of 
-accessibility of land, of ownership of the means of production, 
of political and economic power’. In addition there would 
be ‘the social advantages of a more humanly satisfying life 
for more people, a greater measure of genuine self-governing 
democracy and a blessed freedom from the silly or pernicious 
adult education provided by the mass producers of consumer 
goods through the medium of advertisements’. Science 
too would gain thereby. Scientific progress is hindered 
when science is commercialised . 1 2 

Olivetti goes so far as to say that “Technical and cultural 
progress leads to decentralisation toward the federation of 
small cities where life is lived intensely and where there is 
harmony, peace, green grass and trees, silence, ns far removed 
from the chaos of our present overcrowded cities as from 
the isolation and discouragement of man by himself."* 

Thus the society wc are visualising here will be mtthr 
“urban" nor “rural" it will be, if a name has to be given to 
it, ror:n;;;t:i farin';. In other words, it will truly be Si titty. 
Development of science has made it possible for the dh- 

1. Pprchl.op. eh. p. - c '“- 

2. Adriano Olivetti, ‘G^vnunky On The Ms nth’, p. H. 
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tinction between, urban and rural to be abolished. I be 
communities of the future will have a balance of agriculture 
and industry; they will be agro-industrial; they will make 
full use of science and technology so as to serve the ends of 
their life and no more. Owing to geographic and historical 
conditions agriculture may predominate in one and industry 
in another, but a balance between them will be the ideal of 
all. The present monstrocities, the big cities, will have to be 
decentralised as far as possible to relieve congestion and 
create healthy conditions of life; and for the rest, they will 
have to be so re-organised as to be made federations of smaller 
size communities. To the extent this is not possible, the 
big cities will have to be endured, care being taken so that 
they do not become bigger, and no new big cities come up. 

The question may be asked how large should he the local or 
primary community. There cannot be a cut-and-dried 
answer; there is no mechanical measure. The primary com- 
munities are organic growths and, depending upon many 
factors, their size varies. Let it be said that they should 
not be so small that a balanced development of communal 
life and culture becomes difficult, nor so large that life in 
them becomes impersonalised. The “revenue village”' 
in India has a well understood definition, and even though 
it usually consists of a number of hamlets, all the inhabitants 
of them do feel a sense of belonging to one another. So, 
in India the revenue village may he taken as the prmary community. 
In States where the revenue village may be too large and 
an artificial unit, a new demarcation may have to be made. 

V 

We have so far discussed the local or primary community 
and shown how it is a creation of man’s, social nature and 
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*hc unit with which thr Mtuciure of society bar. to be built. 
Le. U’- tiow con: tiler now this can he done*. Should society 
be ju t a Mtm, a totality, n* the primary units- It should be 
- ibviott*. th:!t sum a ; ocicty would be as arithmetic and mineral, 
or uc.iru :•<>, as the one, like the pr< rent Western society, 
that >•. made up of the sum of individuals. Just as in the 
primary community a number t»i families come together 
,md cooperate to build a common life, so in order 
that there may be society, the primary communities must 
come Together and cooperate with other primary communi- 
ties so as to ta.ci.lc common problem? and promote common 
aims. Such cooperation and coordination of activities will 


wbvinuslv be impossible between distant and verv larcc 
number.* of primary communities: mutual intercourse is possible 
only between neigMemrhe, g communities. Therefore , rhe next step 
in building up of an integrated society is for a number of 


ndglsbonring primary communities to come together and cooperate 
^ monos! thensehes to build, let ns say, a regional community. 
lurch single primary Community will do all that may be 
possible with its internal resources. But there will be many 
things that will be beyond the resources and competence of 
the primary community. For instance, each primary com- 
munity might be able to provide for a primary school, pri- 
mary health services, small irrigation works, like wells and 
village tanks, village industries. But a number of primary 
communities must cooperate together in order to provide 
for a higher school, an in-door hospital, a power station 
and servicing centre, larger industries, larger irrigation 
works, etc. Thus the regional community comes into exis- 
tence bv an organic process of growth. The circle of 
community is widened. It will be seen for this that the regional 
community is not a mere sum of the smaller communides 
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■constituting them. It is an integral community in itself. In 
other words, at the regional level there is an integration of insti- 
tutions and activities of the. primary communities’, the village 
panchayats are integrated into the regional panchayat; the 


village cooperatives in the regional cooperative union; 
the primary schools in the regional higher school, the village 
youths and cultural associations in the regional one, the village 
plans in ' the regional plan etc. Just as in its internal ad- 
ministration the primary community is autonomous, so in 
the spheres in which the primary communities have delegated 
their powers to the regional community, the latter is autono- 
mous. (The need to delegate powers arises from the 
tact that the primary communities are unable by themselves 
to do everything that needs to be done). The regional com- 
vmtty, however, is not a superior or higher body that can 
on to , or interfere with, the internal administration of 
te primary communities. Each in its sphere is equally sovereign. 

within it? community in its turn will do all that is 
thin its competence. But, again, there will ' be- nnnv 

a IccW ,Ch .""l 1 be bey ° nd itS com P«“ce, such as Turning 
protonl 8 ". C0 ‘ lege - “ maiM 1-ject! 

communities will have ™ , ber ot regional 

WiU na ve to come toaetherv-n , 

community— /fc &, rto co sa, 

community too will , Sa} ' T5ae district 

htionship with the region and its «- 

pattern to that of the latter with the Iri^ ^ ^ 

ln this manner the district ? COmmuniti es. 



i - r '*■ *•-’ ^ ■'f'''*!'!'*'! •- i v-’i - *.» i.jtta 

■' ' \:*t >«•:* i ,\ th r ,' V«V { • :*;•" r n jJ n 

' -*' =- » ' ’ ! U" W'.-H' tr 1 > *- f f T'K-f *'f j'*- 

v r ► if ^ _ 

i - > * • • ■ i1 '* i /! > *• tf i- 1 ) t i* t\ r, t > ,‘i\ ; >s; 

. !‘ * or ’ joato*. s’ j’ J' * <* jjf.v'cr ? if >*tj the tripcr 

' ‘S •* *j i'-f **!“»>*!, .'trifftJU? Ij 1‘" a ml oforto *•► m, there 
• ‘ •• i ’•• ?•* < £’ *• the < • tha'. 

* » ** j? * A * * t #/«'»' ^ t ^ jt Ji * 5 ‘ ’’fl* * ^ \ J* ^ * f 

r , jl fr‘.. r t « t,. # j-; detente, forctprt 

f’.-f ,-f, , mtrrp' .V! M t-i{ « ,> *rd(n t'j >n ^ruf lew 


f-r • .* *•»,!: .iti fv; ok*. !r«u',in the second place, 

hi.’, {s': -* *•»':*{ aft' pi*s*’ in ofer* sh«- 'C -pc 5*0 r the 

ipV” v*(- f ;tc n>» 1 meet an amorphous nnv of human 
“fii’j* l'.;: «irt; m ‘cif-fo*. crump «* imnvj'jH:c-*>-"?<> 


r; ;< tl crn'rlvr* Tri' t.ujrol'‘|*iC.d, 

*• *t t; u ratit*' : !*- othcrv.u'e, t*cc->u*c tht« kind of o'ciety i-., 
a >*'*** other thine . d'/.f.'V/.r/*, organised for sdi-pcvcrr.- 

*!”;>c (. • '.•'i.'.t poS'ij ha* Ivcr. described ab'-vc 

•; i'.iurji’tec thr /* tru.'ij dcnvicracy u'Jiich j- 

*Htr ideal .ind vduch *-hou!d be the idcrd of nit democrats. 
1*. u;U on b, be hi tuefj a t.ociet* th.-.: the individual will lx: 
able to ',ur him'clf from the fate of “rohwtHnt” to which 
rt: >dcrn cts ih'ation ha* condemcnd liint 3rul find 
itcednm and 'elf-: if ntiic.mcc ih- ;t mern'oer of the community. 
A' Lord Northbourne ha*, observed, “if we are t f > have 
any kind of human rule to prcr c er\-e individual freedom, 


'ocoi orvoni' ition herein vj'udhed According to our concept 
each viihge community i‘. a 'city state’ and each concentric circle 
of community is a ‘state* within its area. 
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not to lose it, it can only be based on the <>•" S 

manageable, sound primary units, in them, el-.; •: '.*:.. 

self-contained , which can be built up into If *■■.;■ ■ :r. 

turn coherent and self-contained ” 1 (italics r.vr.v ; 

VI 

Before leaving this discussion of the strsn : t:: <’■' ) , K m :\ . 

there is one more question of importance I 
to deal with briefly. The question is, on: of :v: 

circles of community, from the smallest :o the !: :ge :■ 
there one that can be said to be more imp,):;.*.: !::.v :!.*.■ 
others, a sort of key community, from the of vii-.v of 

development of man and the communal hv of neoi’ic : 
I believe there should be one, and to den ; ml:'.: i: ■.* : ■: is:: ■ 
portant task of social engineering. In ancle::; : ::e. .la :v.-' 

India, the village community was the kej s y. e*. 

when unions of village communities e>:l ;e. : . Of cm:::*, 
it has to be remembered that the comnvaf:, ■ : . *: ::;i: , e:p:t‘ 
was never developed to its logical lim;: ■■ : "divi i; 

could not have been, due to lack of con:* ■a:”! .elo: *■ 
constant political upheavals. But to the i ■ ;,> > : c'-: I - , 

had been developed, the primary community itself, i.e., 
the village community, was the key unit of society. Under 
present conditions, the revenue village, which we have taken 
as the primary community, is too small for undertaking deve- 
lopment by itself. At the same time, the district community 
would be too large for this purpose. 

Adriano Olivetti has, in this connection, put forward 
the concept of an optimum community. He says, “Both 
history and reason lead us to the solution, which is the 


1. Pyarelal, op. cit., p. 581. 
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optimum community, neither too big nor too small: a community 
that can be measured on the human scale (italics mine). He says 
again. Too small a community cannot allow an adequate 
development of man of the community itself. At the 
opposite extreme, the great concentrated and monopolistic 
metropolises atomize and depersonalise man. We find the 
optimum between the two.” 1 2 * (italics mine). According to 
Olivetti “the real problem of modern democracy is to define 
an optimum sphere of local authority, which can reconcile 
the preservation of freedom with the demands of functionality 
that have been imposed on society by modern technology.”* 
A question akin to the one we are considering was dealt 
with by the Study Team for Community Development 
and National Extension Service, headed by Shri Balvantray 
Mehta. The Team, among other tilings, considered “the 
need for creating within the district a well organised demo- 
cratic structure of administration in which the village pan- 
chayats will be organically linked with popular organisations 
at a higher level.” 4 The Report of the Team says further, 
“Democracy has to function through certain executive 
machinery, but the democratic government operating over 
large areas through its executive machinery cannot adequate 
appreciate local needs and circumstances. It is, therefore, 
necessary that there whould be a devolution of power and 
a decentralisation of machinery and that such power be exer- 
cised and such machinery controlled by popular represen- 
tatives of the local area.” 5 


1. A. Olivetti, Community Ideals, pp. 6-7. 

2. A. Olivetti, Community On The March, p. 14 

5. Ibid, p. 8 

4. Report, p. 5 

5. Report, p. 7 
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In view of these' considerations the Team held that the 
district boards were, among other things, too large for this 
purpose- Similarly, other _ existing administrative units 
were rejected. The Team finally selected the community 
development block area as the appropriate unit. The 

block offers an area large enough for functions which 

the village panchayat cannot perform and yet small enough 
to, attract interest and service of the residents .” 1 Again, 
“we are of the view that the most efficient and useful arrange- 
ment in this regard is to have an elected self-governing insti- 
tution whose jurisdiction would be co-extensive with a 
development block .” 2 The Team decided tentatively to 
call this institution the panchayat samiti which “should be 
constituted by indirect elections from the village panchayats .” 3 

The Balvantray Mehta Team did not have before it a full 
picture of the communitarian society, nor was it concerned 
with the task of drawing the outlines of such a society. Never- 
theless, upto a point there is much in common between the 
Team’s approach and the one made here. I feel therefore, 
that the community comprised within the panchayat samiti should 
be regarded as the optimum community as conceived above. 
This optimum community will be co-extensive with the regional 
community mentioned earlier, as interposed between the 
primary and district communities. 

YII 

Those who are acquainted with Gandhiji’s thought will 
find in the picture of society presented here much that is 


1. Ibid, p. 9 

2. Ibid, P . 9 

3. Ibid, p. 10 



familiar, \\~ho will not be able to recall the following well- 
known and oft-quoted passage: 

'Trt this structure, composed of innumerable villages, 
there will be ever widening, never ascending circles. life 
will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained hr the bottom. 
But it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the in- 
dividual. always ready to perish for the village, the latter 
ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at last the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never agressive 
in their arrogance, but ever humble, sharing the majesty 
of the oceanic circle of which they ate integral units." 
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7 HERE is a formidable volume 
liamentary democracy — includi: - 
systems akin to it, such as the A 
democracy. There is also a vast liter:*, 
system which appears in the wake 
democracy. 

I believe, it would be fair to say that eve*- * v.t; Mvev.i 
defenders of parliamentary democracy agree that it has 
serious defects. But they console themselves with the 
thought ( a ) that there is no better alternative; (b) that, within 
limits, it is possible to amfend and improve it. No one will 
deny that the system is capable of much improvement and 
it is undergoing change all the time, though not always for 
the better. But no matter' how much improved, its funda- 
mental defects will yet remain because they are tire very 
premises on which its entire structure has been raised. 


(1) The fundamental deject , from which other serious 
defects issue, is that this form of democracy is based on the 
vote of the individual. We have already examined this situa- 
tion and found that it is the atomization of society that is 
responsible for this kind of political system. But that does 
not alter the fact that the system is based on a false premise 
—the State cannot be an arithmetic sum of individuals. The 
people, the nation, the community can ever be equated with 
the sum of individual voters. 

M. Madariaga says, “The present system is not de- 
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moctatic at all. It does not represent the uVans* that is to 
say the population taken as a political entity* hut the Aes. 
the hitman, particles of the mass accumulated without organt- 
tration or collective consciousness* The present system is 
therefore /..wr.A'a rather than democratic*" 5 Walter Lippman 
writes, 'Tt is often assumed* hut without warrant* that the 
opinions of the people as voters can he treated as th.e ex- 
pression of the interests of TaV PwyVeas an historiccommunity* 
The crucial problem of modem democracy arises from the 
fact that this assumption is false*'" Elaborating be says 
further. °lt sounds incongruous to modem ears that 
the Tope should represent the people. But is it so congruous 
that the people should be represented by a count of the votes 
of some persons? The conundrum springs from the fact 
that while Tir P.cp.’V as a corporate body are the true owners 
of the sovereign power* TA xVajV as an aggregate ot voters, 
have diverse, conducting self-centered interests and opinions* 
A plurality of them cannot be counted upon to represent 
the corporate nation*" 8 He goes on to add that, "Th.e 
distinction upon which 1 am dwelling does not* as one might 
suppose* cease to matter when the voters become enormously 

manv Our experience with mass elections in the twentieth 

century compels us* l think* to the contrary conclusion; 
that public opinion becomes less realistie as the mass to 
whom information must he conveyed, and argument must 
be addressed, grows larger and more heterogeneous*" 1 
After this it should not be surprising to hear M* Madariaga 
$.t\\ “If there is one conclusion we can draw without fear 


t* Salvador de MaJuriatra, op. cit. pp. Sx-S.' 

0. Walter 1 up put n . The Publ to 1';'.! i osop.hy . Mentor. JV'ec.p* o2. 
a. Walter tappraan. The TY.blle ’Philosophy. Mentor. T'?4\ p. * ; 2. 
4* Walter Lippmtn, The Public Philosophy, Mentor l?5s, p, 
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of being mistaken it is that direct universal suffrage for 
electing national parliaments is not a truly demon at jc 
instrument. It belongs rather to the arsenal from which 
totalitarian arms issue.” 

(2) The partisans of parliamentary democracy claim 
that under it the government is at least representative of the 
majority of the voters, if not of the people. First of all, 
this is not true. More often than it is commonly believed 
governments elected under universal adult suffrage are 
minority governments, in the sense that they represent a 
minority of the voters. Wherever there are more than 
two parties, this happens quite often, but even under two 
party systems, it is not a rare phenomenon. At the last 
General Election in this country, for instance, minority 
governments were established in a majority of the States, 
i.e., in seven out of the thirteen States, excluding Union 
Territories. In this way the “minority” States were: 
Bihar (Congress : 44.47%); Bombay (Congress: 48.66%); 
Kerala (Communist : 37.48%); Madras (Congress :46. 52%); 
Orissa (Congress : 40.01%); Uttar Pradesh (Congress: 
46.29%); West Bengal (Congress : 49-20%) 1 . 

It will not do to brush aside, as it has been done in this 
country, such serious anomalies and glaring defects in the 
parliamentary democratic system by the smug remark that 
such things are inevitable under a multi-party system. If 
such things are inevitable and if we are serious about demo- 
cracy we must seriously set about to find a better type of 
democracy. The alternatives, as M. Madariaga has poin- 
ted out, of plural constituencies, proportional representa- 
tion, alternative vote cannot, even if there was general agree- 
ment about them, which there is not, take us far. 


1. The figures are from the Report of the Ejection Commission. 
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(3) -The claim that parliamentary democratic govern- 
ments at least represent a majority of the voters breaks down 
in a still more serious manner. Experience has shown — 
and many distinguished political thinkers have pointed it 
out, as in the passage of Mr. Lippman quoted above — that 
present-day mass elections manipulated by powerful, cen- 
trally controlled parties, with the aid of high finance and 
diabolically clever methods and super media of communica- 
tion represent far less the electorate than the forces and 
interests behind the parties and the propaganda machines. 
It is not only in the totalitarian countries that the ‘rape of 
the massess’ happens. The basic difference is that in a 
democracy there is a competition between the violators 
while there is no competition in totalitarianism. 

(4) Here we are face to face with another serious defect 
of parliamentary democracy — demagoguery. The need to 
‘catch’ votes creates an unlimited opportunity for indulging 
in half-truths, even outright lies some-times; for exciting 
the passions, more often than not, the base passions; for 
arousing false hopes by making dishonest, but pleasing pro- 
mises. Hardly any issue of public policy is presented to 
the people in its true light; everything gets distorted by 
partisan demagoguery. The consequence of all this is 
that the real interests of the nation are sacrificed, more often 
than not, at the altar of demagoguery. “Elections demand 
arithmedcal operations, more or less complicated according 
to the electoral system in force, to count the particles-of- 
the-mass. It inevitably follows that candidates are forced 
to lower the level of the electoral battle in order to gain 
in surface what they lose in height in the social pyramid. On 
that account, the parliamentary system tends inevitably to 
oversimplify th e ^problems' p^’collective life, which are always 
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highly complex. It also tends to involve prejudice, y-:-'. sin:;" 
and emotions which deform them; and to indulge in eir.;:o:.': 
outbidding which does not hesitate to sacri :i::: r,:)::d 
of the country, and even the real and long-:e::r, : ■ 

of the electors, to their own immediate d cv.: 

interests.” 1 

Walter Lippman has drawn a ve:;. ; :i: 

distinction between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ police.'. T;:e .-oft 
ones are those that reflect people’s desires, ;i;t: !:.•;<! 
that reflect what is needed to be done to sati> :'\ . 

“Faced with these choices,” he says, “between and 

the soft, the normal propensity of democratic r;ovt , :n::v. , r.t , > 

is to please the largest number of votes Tiut is wily 

governments are unable to cope with reality when elected 
assemblies and mass opinions become decisive in the State, 
when there are no statesmen to resist the inclination of the 
voters and there are only politicians to excite and exploit 
them.” 2 

In the short period of twelve years we have had sufficient 
experience of demagoguery and the harm it has done to the 
national interest. 

(5) Perhaps the most serious fault of parliamentary 
democracy, from the point of view of democracy itself, 
is its inherent tendency toward centralism. At one extreme 
of its political spectrum is the national state and at the other 
the individual voter, with a blank in between. The local 
bodies that may exist have (a) little self-government powers, 
and ( b ) no direct or indirect influence on the national state. 
Add to this the complexities of a highly industrialised civi- 
lization that are beyond even the understanding of the ordi- 

1. Salvador de Madariaga, Democracy Vs. Liberty, p. 67. 

2. Walter Lippman, op. cit. p. 42 
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nary cidren, and you have a central state of overwhelming 
power and resources and the individual voter reduced to 
nihect helplessness- The 'sovereign pecr'.e' haute disr-ersed 
over the length, and breadth of rite courtrv live uarddes of 
sand over the desert and having no other organised noiidcal 
torce than die national state itself to intemose between tb.em- 
selves and that statetthe latter naturally becomes all powerful. 
The issue of power in such state is decided r.ot by the d cri- 
tic us 'people' but by a balance between ooliricai patties 
and such, otgar.ired interests as industrialists and barbers and 
powerful labour unions. The .Yeah rerresent a wholeness, 
while the organised interests are sectional. Ever. a. 
rev of the sections car.r.ot make up the whole. Only 
their av.rria rV.g-vahr can do so. Such ir.tegta.nen tabes 
place only in the community — at its various levels. In the 
communal or co rr.mur.itar; an democracy that we ate advoca- 
ting there are a natural decer.tralicanon and a multi-certral 
pluralistic state. 

A natural outcome of certrahuation of power and ad- 
ministration is bureaucracy. Tire central executive or cabinet is 
so overburdened with work that it is compelled to leave raore 
and more to. and depend more and more upon.fhe permanent 
otr.dals. who in course of time gather more and mere power 
for themselves. Thus soon leads to a dangerous autocracy, 
the autocracy of the bureaucrat, which is difficult to tight 
because it 'works in the shadows' and is hard to get at. 
Tire only answer to the problem of bureaucracy is mere er.d 
more decentraliradon so that the people directly participate 
in the administration of their affair? and control tne cv:i 
servants who owe th.eir iobs and are directly responsible to 
them. This is exactly what will happen ir. the coramun- 
tariar. democracy outlined here. The commune., a a raw?- 

^ 

•.* k<... b-v_ *v *»• 'VO w ^ v **■* * •* 
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But as they themselves will be the sufferers, they will learn 
and improve things. Moreover, during the British rule 
did we not say to ourselves repeatedly that good government 
•was no substitute for self-government ? Is that less true 
now ? 

(6) An inevitable concomitant of parliamentary demo- 
cracy is the party system- So much has been written in 
criticism of this system that it seems unnecessary to dwell 
upon it here at any length. Some criticism of it has been 
implicit in what has been said above. It is dear that par- 
liamentary democracy cannot work without parties. Parti- 
es of a sort will perhaps exist everywhere and at all times. 
Even in the family there may be ‘parties”. In the ancient 
Indian republics, which were aristocratic democracies, 
parties and factions were a common feature. “Sri Krishna”, 
writes Dr. Altekar, “who was the President of the Andhaka- 
Yrishni State, bitterly complans to Narada that he is not 
the master but the slave of the Central Assembly, as he has to 
listen patiently to the bitter criticism of the different parties.” 1 
To quote Dr. Altekar again, “Many of the Assemblies of 
the republics, like the Parliaments and municipalities of the 
modern age, were torn by party factions ; in fact the Buddhist 
literature, the Arthasastra and the Mahabharata point out 
that family quarrels, party factions, lure of corruption, inter- 
nal dissensions, and mutual recriminations among the members 
of the Assembly constituted the main weaknesses of the Gana 
(republican) states. Bhishma emphasises again and again 
that the danger from foreign invasion is not at all so great 
as the danger from the internal quarrels.” 2 But the highly 


1. A. S. Altekar, op. cit. p. 127 

2 . A. S. Altekar, op. cit. p. 128 
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organized, centralised mass parties of modern times are 
far cry from the factions of old, whether of the ancient India 
republics or the Greek city states. The old democratic 
were small and the factions and the people were not so fa 
removed from one another. The people therefore couli 
judge them and the issues that were raised with intimat 
understanding. The issues in those days were also simpl< 
enough. All this has changed now and parties have become 
a sort of state within the state. They are now the rea 
arbiters of the people’s fate, whose control over them is 
fictional. The citizens who cast their votes for the parti- 
es have nothing to do with the running of the parties: they 
are complete outsiders. Even the enrolled members of the 
patties have no say either in the policy-making or the inner 
administration of the parties. The parties are run by caucuses 
that are beyond democratic control. Says M. Maurice 
Duverger, “The organization of political parties is certainly 
not in conformity with orthodox notions of democracy. 
Their internal structure is essentially autocratic or oligarchic : 
their leaders are not really appointed by the members, in 
spite of appearances, but coopted or nominated by the 
;entral body; they tend to form a ruling class, isloated from 
jhe militants, a caste that is more or less exclusive .” 1 

Party rivalries, we have seen above, give birth to dema- 
roguery, depress political ethics, put a premium on unscru- 
mlousness and aptitude for manipulation and intrigue. 

Parties create dissensions where unity is called for, ex- 
ggerate differences where they should be minimised. Parties 
iften put party interests over the national interest. 

Because centralisation of power prevents the citizen from. 


. M. Duverger, op. cit. p. 



■participating in government, the parties, that is to say. : m.:i ! 
caucuses of politicians, rule in the name of the pcop!: 1 : ■ : ' 
create the illusion of democracy and self-government. 

No doubt the party system has its good points and h ;*:v v. .■ 
parliamentary democracy cannot work without it, 
including M. Duverger whose indictment 1 have quoted 
above, who swear by that type of democracy and see no 
alternative to it, arc prepared to accept the evils of the party 
system as inevitable and satisfy themselves by pointing out 
their virtues. For my part, it is not the party system that is the 
main culprit, but parliament ary democracy itself, which gives it 
rise. In the communitarian democracy that 1 have proposed 
here, there may conceivably he parties, but they arc likely to 
be local factions, and, in any ease, their role in the State will 
not be as commanding as that of the parties in the parlia- 
mentary system. 

(7) Another serious fault of parliamentary democracy is 
-the system of election that it fosters and requires for its proper 
functioning. First of all, the system is very expensive and 
-appallingly wasteful. The fabulous expenses involved have 
the effect of mortgaging democracy to moneyed interests or 
large sectional organizations as trade unions. As compared 
with this the election expenses in the communitarian system 
would cost practically nothing. 

It would have been a matter of some consolation if the 
huge expenditure had resulted in any public good. In fact, 
the result is just to the contrary. A general election, as 
noted above, creates unnecessary passion and excitement; 
instead of educating and enlightening the people it befogs 
their mind; instead of resulting irf the election of able and 
good men, it tends to favour demagoguery. Serious political 
and economic issues and other questions of policy, it is obvious 
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should be considered calmly and dispassionately and not in. 
the heat of partisan warfare. That is why I agree with M. 
Madariaga that the practice of general elections should be 
abolished. The elected houses should be continuous ir,. 
nature, with a part of them being renewed periodically. 



CHAPTER 


ECONOMY OF THE COMMUNITY 


T HIS is not the place to deal at any length with . 
the Economy of the Community. For that a . 
separate paper would be necessary. However, a treatment 
of the polity would be incomplete without a brief description • 
of the economy that would underlie it. Societ y is a complex 
whole, as man himself is; and, therefore, social and human 
reconstruction requires an all-sided approach. That is why 
even though I have been concerned here only with the 
political aspect of social life, I have often digressed to 
consider other aspects also. Mr. Erich Fromm, one of 
the sanest of modern Western thinkers, writes, “Undoub- 
tedly one step of integrated progress in all spheres of life will 
have more far-reaching and more lasting results for the 
progress of the human race than a hundred steps preached — 
and even for a short while lived — in only one isolated 
sphere.” 1 

(1) The aim of the community’s economy is the welfare 
of the community and each of its members. Its aim cannot 
be indvidual profit, exclusive of the welfare of other indi- 
viduals in the community. The community’s economy is 
neither exploitative, nor competitive : it is co-operative and 
co-sharing. 

(2) The community comprehends the whole of man and 


1. Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, 1956, p. 272 

I have reproduced in the appendix B, the whole remarkable passage. 
6 
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is interested in ids all-sided development. The life of the 
community is therefore balanced and not one-sided. The 
economy of the community must therefore be subor din ate 
to, and subserve, the aim of a balanced development of human 
life. Therefore, it cannot be an economy of unlimited wants, 
as it is in the existing society. The present ‘'science 5 of 
economics, as Dr. Schumacher has observed, would be 
inapplicable to a balanced society. For it, a new science 
cf Economics will have to be worked out. In this country 
Gandhiji and Shri J. C. Kumarappa have laid the founda- 
tions of such a new Economics. 

(3) The community is an enlarged family, and like the 
'family it represents the eternal flow of life. Just as the 
family is interested not only in its present members but even 
in those who are unborn, so the community thinks of future 
generations. Its economy therefore is not wasteful. It is 
particularly careful about the non-renewable resources of 
■Nature which are being wasted at such a criminal rate by the 
so-called advanced nations of the world. .4 balanced eeonoviy 
concerned with future generations of men, that is, with life 
rather char, death, would try to do its best fo return to nature 
what it talus fror: it. It will therefore try to restrict con- 
sumption as far as possible to renewable resources and use 
as little as possible of the resources it cannot put back. The 
economy of the community is in co-operative harmony with 
nature, while present-day economy both of the West and 
East is at perpetual and destructive war with Nature. As 
Dr. Schumacher has put it : 

‘"'A civilisation built on renewable resources, such as the 
products of forestry and agriculture, is by this fact alone 
superior to one built on non-renewable resources, such as oil, 
coal, metal, etc. That is because the former can last, while 
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the latter cannot last. The former co-operates with No.' me. 
while the latter robs Nature. The former bears : ! : : ■ : i:v. 
of life, while the latter bears the sign of death. It aiteadv 
certain beyond any possibility of doubt that the ‘0:1- 
Metal-Economics” cannot be anything else but a short 
abnormality in the history of mankind — because they arc 
based on non-renewable resources and because, being purely 
materialist, they recongnise no limits. The frantic develop- 
ment of a tomic energy shows that they know their fate and 
are now trying, through die application of ever-increasing 
violence against nature, to escape it. Atomic energy for 
‘peaceful purpose’, on a scale calculated to replace coal and 
oil, is a prospect even more appalling than the Atomic or 
Hydrozen bomb. For here unregenerate man is entering a 
territory which, to all those who have eyes to see, bears the 
warning sign “Keep out.” 1 

(4) The economy of the community , further, should be as self- 
sufficient as possible. The idea of self-sufficiency, in this age 
of internadonal trade, strikes many as parochial, isolationist, 
reactionary. But for the community it is most natural. 
The primary concern of the community is to provide for 
satisfaction of the primary needs of its members. It is there- 
fore natural for it to produce all it can to provide for them 
food, clothing, shelter and other necessaries of life. It 
is also the community’s responsibility to see that every able- 
bodied individual in the community finds useful employ- 
ment. But if the economic activities of the community ate 
not primarily related to its needs, the community would be 
at the mercy of the market — not only national, but also the 
international market — which may spell unemployment and 


1. Appendix A. 
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(6) This would naturally set the pattern for planning. 
Planning would begin from the primary community and therefrom 
fan outwards. In our scheme of things the regional plan, 
i. e., the plan of the regional community, would be the 
pivotal plan. This would mean that the regional plan— and 
not the village plan, which would be too small for the purpose — 
would be the unit out of which the whole national plan would 
have to be constructed. The existence of large, unbalanced 
cities would complicate communitarian planning, and necessary 
adjustments would have to be made. The towns would, 
of course, be integrated with the regional, and district commu- 
nities. But the integration of the cities would be difficult. 
It will be recalled that I have already suggested that as far as 
possible the cities should be re-constituted as federations of 
communities. 

(7) All natural resources would belong to the community. 
How they would be divided between the communities would 
be decided upon by common agreement. Generally speak- 
ing, each community would have possession of the natural ' 
resources that falls within its boundaries. But there are 
resources that are unevenly distributed such as forestes, mines, 
etc. These would have to be shared by all by common 
agreement. 

It follows that land would belong to the community; 
and, in the nature of things, each primary community would 
own the land that falls within its area. 

(8) Great economic inequality is inconsistent with the spirit 
cf community. Up to a point difference in income or wealth 
may be tolerable. Vionobaji gives a homely illustration to 
drive this home. He gives the example of the five fingers 
of the human hand. They are unequal, but the inequality 
is reasonable ; so that, in spite of it, the fingers can cooperate 
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and work together. But it the difference had been too great,, 
so that one finger was only a few inches long while the next 
was measured in feet, the hand would have been utterly 
useless. 

(9) In the community, the position of the worker would 
be central, because it would be realised that work was the- 
most essential thing required for the community. Without work 
the community could not exist. Therefore, everj adult in 
the community would be a worker. At the same time, work 
would be a “meaningful expression of human powers, rather 
than meaningless drudgery”, because the worker would be a 
responsible participant in the work process. There would 
be no over-specialization tending to reduce the worker to 
an automaton. Rather, the agro-industrial nature of the 
communal life would make it possible for him to follow a 
diversified occupation. 

In this connection M. Madariaga has an interesting 
observation to make. He writes, “'What, in fact, ‘do the work- 
ers want ?' I asked one day of a Spanish syndicalist leader; 
and he replied 'Mot to be a workman’. He adds, “That, I 

think, is the true root of the labour question; In his 

heart of hearts he (the industrial labourer) feels that it is 
not a question of obtaining such and such an advantage for 
Ids class, hut that his class should not exist at all. His instinct 
tells him that the working class is not a natural class in the 
social body; that, if It were healthy, social nature would not 
of Itself produce a working class; and that there had to be a 
deviation artificially Imposed on human society bv econo- 
misrn and mechanism in order to arrive at these two cancers — 
the factory and the urban concentration.” And after a most 
interesting discussion he concludes thus, “When all is said 
and cone, it is a question of transforming the life of the work- 
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er by means of three revolutions : he mt:x .■ 

for, and the possibility of, creative power ; Vi. m . !\ : be cn 

to his work, and he must be brought h ’.! ‘V- 

triple aim could be achieved in the following way : 

“His working day should be reduced to four hours ; 

“He must be installed in a house with sufficient land 

s' 

for himself and his family to be able to add to his earning 

at the factory by the sale of produce frcm his land.” 

I hope that when it is realised that Salvador de Madariaga 
is a modern European intellectual living at Oxford and not a 
village-idolising Gandhian of India, the weight of his words 
would be properly appreciated. • 

(10) A few words about the organization of industry, 
commerce, etc. I have already stressed the agro-industrial 
character of the communities — as opposed to purely agri- 
cultural or purely industrial. I have also stressed the need 
for a new kind of technology, “adapted to the scale of man.” 

A social organization and technology of the kind proposed 
here would assure that the bulk of industrial and other 
economic institutions would remain confined within the 
region and district. There would be some institutions of 
provincial, and a few of national dimensions. 

(11) ' These institutions might be of the private, co- 
operative or communal type. In the primary, regional and 
district communities a large part, may be the greater part, 
of industry and commerce would naturally be of the owner- 
worker type. The rest would be co-operative or communal. 
A few units might be of the private-employer-employee- type. 
The provincial and national undertakings would be of the 
co-operative, communal or even private type. 

(12) Perhaps a word of explanation is necessary about 
the communal undertakings. They would be undertakings 
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every institution would be directly integrated with the i /nun mutely 
present community. In the other communities, some such 
pattern of integration as the following might answer the 


purpose. This, however, offers a wide field for experi- 
mentation. 

In each communal area (region, district, etc.) each line 
of industry, or of other business, would be organised in an 
Association, representing owner-workers, other workers 
and owners, managers and technicians. That is to say, 
in each region, district, province and the country there would 
be different Associations of, let us say, iron-workers, car- 
penters, oil-men (or of their cooperatives); of grain-dealers; 
of factories making agricultural implements, batteries, 
etc. 


These Associations would be federated in each com- 
munal area into an Economic Council. In this manner, 
each region, district, province and the country would have 
its own Economic Council. The Economic Council of 
every community would advise and be represented in, -the 
communal political body concerned (the Panchayat Samiti, 
District Council, etc.) 


The Associations and Councils would have powers to 
make rules to govern their activities and of their member 
institutions, provided these rules did not conflict with the 
rules and laws of the community. These Associations and 
Councils would be the modern varna organizations and 
their rules the modern varna-dharma. 

(16) A word about private .enterprise. Private enter- 
prise, in the sense of purnshartha, the individual’s spirit of 
enterprise, would have fullest scope in the community, 
for the reason, among other things, that the “the individual” 
as Madariaga so well expresses it, “is far more of a creator 
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than the State" or any other collectivity for that matter- 
But, in the community the individual would be imbued with 
the spirit of community. Therefore, private enterprise in 
a communitarian society would also partake of that spirit 
and work for private as well as communal pcod. Further, private 
enterprise would also be subject to the principles of self- 
government and responsibility to, and integration with, 
the community. 

(17) It may be asked if all this would not conflict with 
the directive principles of the Constitution and the ideals of 
socialism to which Parliament stands committed. On the 
contrary, I feel emphatically that it would be only in the 
kind of society described here that those principles and 
ideals could find fulfilment. 

This is not the place to examine at any length the ideals 
of socialism as defined by its great teachers. But. it might 
be useful to cast a rapid glance over them. For this I shall 

draw liberally from Etich Fromm. 

Modem socialist thought micht be said to have becun 

with Charles Fourier. This is how Fromm sums up his 
thought. “Against the universal organisation of great 
monopolies in all branches of industry, he postulates com- 
munal associations in the field of production -and consump- 
tion, free and voluntary associations in which individualism 
will combine spontaneously with collectivism. Only in 
this way can the third historical phase, that of harmony, 
supetsede the two previous ones; that of societies based on 
relations between slave and master, and that between wage- 
earners -and entrepreneurs." 1 

About Robert Owen, another land-mark in the history 

1. Erich Fromm. op. cst. p. 249 
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of socialism, Fromm writes, “A new social order must be 
■created, in which men are trained in principles that would 
permit them to act in union, and to create real and genuine 
bonds between individuals. Federal groups of three hundred 
and up to two thousand persons will cover the earth and be 
organized according to the principle of collective help, 
within each other, and among each other. In each com- 
munity, the local government will work in closer harmony 
with each individual .” 1 

The thinking of Marx was complex, and, as with Gandlnji, 
-it appears as if he has said contradictory things. Marx’s 
thought developed at a time of great social and political 
upheavals, and Marx reacted to them. He also attempted 
a vast synthesis of thought which alas could not be completed. 
The result of all this is that sometimes Marx appears 
to be a ‘centralist,’ at other times a ‘decentralist;’ sometimes 
again to be a ‘humanist’ and at other times a ‘commissar’. 
However, it is well-known what great importance Marx 
attached to the Paris Commune. His writings about it 
were most seminal and belong to the classics of socialism. 
Mr. Fromm writes, “In his address to the General Council 
of the International on the civil war in France, Marx stressed 
the necessity of decentralization, in place of a centralized 
State power, the origins of which lie in the principle of the 
absolute monarchy. There would be a largely decentralized 
•community. ‘The few, but important, functions still left 
over for a Central Government were to be transferred 

to communal, he. strictly answerable officials The 

communal constitution would have rendered up to the 
body social all the powers which have hitherto been devoured 


1. Ibid, p. 250 



Commission); and co-opc.riUvj7J.t3on of rural economy. 
But from t'ne point of view propounded In tins paper these 
programmes suffer from several serious defects ; namely, 
{i)rhey lack an Integrated social philosophy: Qj) they have no 
clear concept of community; (?) they do not aim to create 
a halance within the community between agriculture and 
industry; (a) even though the aim is to create communities 
<no matter here vaguely understood) at the bottom level 
the concept of social organisation at the higher levels remains 
• the same as that of the atomised industrial society of rite 
"West (which tot out purpose here indudes Russia). 

Ret me deal briefly with each of these defects. 

(d) The social philosophy, granting that there is -one, 
behind the country's development programmes may be said 
to bare two parts: (?) the philosophy of economic deve- 
lopment: (,v) rite philosophy of democratic socialism. 

To one in this country wall question the need for eco- 
nomic development. But should that development be 
viibmtf limits as in rite Test (again, induding Russia)? 
Should we develop our economy for power or for peace and 


hardiness? Should "economism" rule over our lives or 

4 4 , 

rite need to develop rite whole man? There Is no need to 

renew here what has sires dv been said in this connection, 
* - 

but 5; is necessary to understand that the social philosophy 
motivating out development programmes at present is the 
same as rules MT astern (and Russian) society. That philoso- 
vlvc, as we have seen, is i :t comr> atibl c with the out-look of 
communitv development and rite communitarian order of 


society. 

As for democratic socialism, there scents to be no clarity 
of thought. Democratic socialism in the Nfcsi has come to 
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And if it has any philosophy, it is that of u (sons 

the top and not of a socialist way of life lived m eve: y i:'>:::e 
and neighbourhood. If socialism and ■.‘m firm 

above are to be the ideals of our social recon muevo::, deve- 
lopment of the community at the bottom I;::* nemic: - any 
social significance, nor any chance of succ 'i in: Is.':: 
and the super-structure will contradict cr.eh (.‘.he: - ; and 
because the top will be all-powerful — as it mm: !>;: i ! : < 1 v r 
State socialism — the superstructure will unde:::.:: 1 .'.: ih: base. 
It will be remembered that the Soviet system, i:: <! * mi.’ed 
out to be something of a communitarian system, but mw: 1 
the top became all-powerful, the bottom was <*■ .!'■!. ed ' 1 : o! 
existence. There are no true Soviets in Sovic: il :- 
there is one monolithic State. 

As I have shown above, socialist philosophy need inr 
be opposed to the communitarian picture dr.-.wr. lane- lb.:: 
in that case, socialist will have to be less intev :e.i :•> 
tions and more in man. The old faith that ov. : 'do 
of the means of production, distribution, i‘.s!V *■•••;■ 
pins planning will bring about socialism has i-.vi; 

In its extreme form that faith led to Stalinism. Hu: : new 
faith has not been created to take the place o.' » »!< i . 1 n» 

tliis the socialists will have to go to the pre-id. ■■■>. < :c:r 
idealists, the philosophical Anarchists, to Toi- K .: l .i<i 
and Morris; to the post-Marxian social ideal - '": • ; :<> 
and Vinoba. The “communities of work” : -mv, v > 
a great deal to teach the socialists; and so have ;'v i s /ns 
of Israel and some of the gramdan villages </ i: . ’| ji.* 

socialists must also take from Marx what is ■■■ ■' ■. . ij<i 
from science the best it has to offer. This task will require 
a vast capacity for moral and intellectual synthesis, but the 
task has to be undertaken if socialism has to recapture its- 
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■pristine inspiration and idealism. Marx, as Lenin pointed 
out, nad synthesised German philosophy, French socialism 
and British classical economics to create his grand and noble 
structure of thought. Another moral and intellectual 
genius must arise to perform anew a similar creative act of 
synthesis so that socialism might become a faith for the 
future rather than one of the “wasms” of the past. 

ip) The concept of community is not clearly worked 
out. To the extent it is, it remains on paper: mainly for 
the reason that the task of “development” of the community 
is given to paid “ servants ” of the State who have generally 
mo faith in, or understanding of community; and who them- 
selves do not belong to any community. In the communitarian 
form of society the concept of belonging to a community is 
very important. In Switzerland, for instance, where the 
community still exists every Swiss belongs to his home com- 
mune. “The Swiss has no less than three citizenships, 
Swiss, cantonal and communal. The citizenship of his 
commune is not the least important. It is inalienable, like 
the two others. It remains with the family and its descen- 
■ dants, even though they may have been domiciled for a very 
long time at some other place. The home commune is the 

last refuge of the Swiss As a rule, too, it is the commune 

of origin and not the commune of domicile which must 

w , 

support the indigent .” 1 

The official 'developers’ of community have not such 
Concept of belonging, and that is one reason whj their 
efforts do not go very far. It might be added here that 
though the Indian village is far from being a community, 


J.‘ Hans Huber, How Switzerland is Governed, p. 16 
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its inhabitants do have a sense of belonging to their village 
and to one another. The sense is weak in all consciene, 
"but it is there. The programmes of community development 
■and the officers in charge do little in practice to strengthen 
this sense. The programme has been laying more emphasis 
on developing agriculture and industry and building schools, 
hospitals, community centres, approach roads, etc. than 
•on developing the spirit of community. The latter is a 
more difficult task, but it has to be tackled to make com- 
munity development meaningful. For this a clearer picture 
of community has to be prepared and popularised — not 
because the official ‘circular from above’ requires it, but 
because of inner conviction. 

The local community should be so developed that it be- 
comes a miniature welfare state. Being the primary community 
it must take primary responsibility to provide work and 
shelter for every family; to organise production so as to 
fulfil the primary needs of food and clothing, to provide 
for primary education and primary health services. The 
needy and the indigent should be a first charge on the com- 
munity, and every earning member of the community, no 
matter where residing, must contribute his share to the 
primary social service needs of the community. Every 
family living in the community, while working for its own 
welfare must keep the welfare of every other family in 
view. The economic resources and activities of the village 
must have the welfare of the community as their first charge. 
It is these things that should signify community develop- 
ment above all else. 

(c) The Community Development and other rural 
development programmes have no conception of balanced 
■agroindustrial communities.' There is no doubt that village in- 
7 
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dustries are being developed but that is only from the point of 
view of tackling the unemployment problem and raising the 
living standards of the villagers. There is no idea behind the 
village industries programme of a new type of socio-economic 
organization; or, perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the idea beind it is that of an atomised society sharply 
divided between urban and rural sectors with the first do- 
minating the second. Apart from all philosophical con- 
siderations of social reconstruction, it should be emphati- 
cally pointed out that if the latter concept of society persists, 
the villages of India are sure to be perpetuated as permanently 
depressed areas. 

(J) This defect has already been partly considered in 
(a) above. It was shown there that if the superstructure 
was to be individualistic there was no meaning in trying 
to establish community at the base. In such a society the 
atmosphere of community will be lacking, without which it 
will be impossible to sustain the basic communities. 

Let me elucidate this by taking an example. Let us take 
the' political institutions. It is a common observation that 
village panchayats do not function as they were intended 
to. There may be several reasons for tins. But I am sure 
that one of the most important reasons is the divisive influ- 
ence of the existing atomistic polity. An attempt is being 
rightly made to see that panchayat elections are as nearly 
unanimous as possible and that parties do not project them- 
selves into them and the villages function as communities. 

At the same time, at elections to higher bodies the same 
village communities are split again into individuals who 
have to line up behind conflicting parties. The result is 
that the community is disrupted and the panchayat is unable 
to function in the wholesome manner that every one desires. 

It is the same with the economic and other institutions 
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and activities. Our planning, for instance, dc'.'- no 1 . ; 
•with the village and the region and go upward- 1 , iv:: 
the centre, going downwards. This does not he p <:.* 
the communities because they are not given an o;v* >: ’• 
to plan for themselves as communities and then '■ > c 
their plans from level to level. The economic ■ 

State or private, are also top organisations who ; c 
are in the nature of economic ‘invasions’ from oi: 1 :d 
community, tending to dislocate and disintegr. '.<■ : 
munal life. So on and on. 


/ ; 

1 ' * i 


ii 

So much about the defects of present progi. 1 .: ■ i ,r 

community development. Let me return now :o :)t 
foundation of our polity. The foundation, as sts.i v. :i 
must be self-governing, self-sufficient, agro-industrial. 
local co turn unities. The highest political institution t h:;l 
community should be the General Assembly ■■,■■■ (■'■ :r; 
Sahha — of which all the adults should be considered members. 
The selection of the Executive — the Panchayat — should be 
by general consensus of opinion in the Sabha. There should 
be no ‘candidates’, i.e-, no one" should ‘stand’ for any 
post. There should be clear-cut qualifications, as in ancient 
times, laid down for all selective posts. No individual should 
hold the same post for more than a defined period of time. The 
panchayat should function through sub-committees, charged 
with different responsibilities. There should be no official 
or member appointed or nominated by the State government 
in the panchayat or its sub-committees. 

It may be questioned if there can ever' be a general 
consensus of opinion amongst villagers who are divided 
into castes and factions and have conflicting interests. We 
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have seen already how for thousands of years the villages; 
of India elected their executive councils by general agreement- 
Those villages were by no means homogeneous and ideal, 
communities. Therefore, there is no reason to believe 
that the experience of centuries can not be repeated again. • 
We may also recall that the only alternative method of election * 
of village councils or panchayats was that of drawing lots - 
There is nothing undemocratic in selection by lots and we have- 
seen how in such highly developed and cultured and well- 
governed villages as the agrahara village of Uttarmerur in 
South India, this system worked so well. Therefore, T 
am emphatically of the view that the villages should be given 
an option to choose between the methods of selection by general 
agreement or by drawing lots or; alternatively, it might be 
provided that the villages first try the former method, and 
failing therein take recourse to the latter. Something 
similar happens in the Bhoodan movement. When the 
landless families are unable to agree amongst themselves 
about the distribution of Bhoodan lands between themselves, 
the issue is decided by drawing lots. It is not our experience 
a* there has been in any case dissatisfaction with decisions 
a. cached in this manner. 

The question may also be asked if the village panchayats, 
as they are today, would be able to function in the manner 
visualised above. There is no better way to teach the young 
except by giving them responsibility. In the same manner 
the only way to make the villages self-governing, self- 
reliant and self-sufficient is to throw upon them real res- 
ponsibilities. There was a time when the Indian village re- 
publics were self-created , like the Swiss communes, and their 
powers and functions were not given to them from above. 

But in the present conditions they have to be re-created by a deliberate 
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and bold pro:css of devolution end ducr.trcli^f.iiov^ if Indian 
democracy has to have a firm base and living reality. 
I believe that the responsibility given to the gram sabha and 
the panchayat should be in things that really do matter. 
For instance, it should be the responsibility of the gram sabha 
and its panchayat to ensure that no one in the village went 
without food, clothing and shelter; no child went without 
primary education; every one received primary medical 
care. The sabha and panchayat should see that the village 
became self-sufficient in the matter of food and clothing 
as soon as possible. Further, they should so plan that 
within five years, let us say, there was no unemployment in 
the village and every' family reached a minimum standard 
of living. Self-government, to be real, should be about 
essential problems of life. 

It would be necessary* for some time to help the village 
from above, but the responsibility must be clearly defined 
and the demand for help must come from the village in 
specific terms, meant to supplement what has been or is 
proposed to be done by the collective effort of the village. 
No help should be given until the village has proved that 
it has done and is prepared to do its best to help itself. Even- 
tually such help will have to come from the next larger 
communal organization, tire regional community, but at 
the beginning it will have to come from the State govern- 
ment. Social and political workers must go in large 
numbers to the villages, not to make promises but to preach 
self-reliance and to help them to practise it. 

Ill 

The development of the rest of the polity need not wait 
till the villages and townships become real communities as 
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visualised here. Our work must begin at all levels simultaneously , 
otherwise it will not succeed at any level. 

The next level of the political structure would obviously 
be that of the regional community. Here, as already indi- 
cated, the gram panchayats will have to be integrated into the 
Panchayat Samiti, as recommended by the Balvantray Mehta 
Team, with this difference that the nature and functions of 
the Samiti should be those of an autonomous self-governing 
community as discussed in the previous chapter: the Samiti 
should have powers and obligations to do all that may be 
within its competence. As suggested already, the panchayat 
samiti, comprising the optimum community as defined above, 
would play a key role in the political and economic life of 
the country, particularly in the processes of planning and . 
development. 

There is one important point which I wish to emphasise 
in connection with the formation of the panchayat samiti. 
The samiti should be elected by the gram panchayats and not by 
their members. This at first might appear to be a distinction 
between six and half-a-dozen. But that is not so. We 
have here a major principle of communal life involved. 

It is the gram panchayat as a body that represents the village 
community and not its members. The panchayat samiti, 
in its turn, is a representative of the gram panchayats, and 
it is the latter that should be represented as such and not 
their members. As M. Madariaga says, discussing the 
interrelationship between Municipal Councils and County 
Councils, “Gathered together, organised in one institution, 
i.e., the Municipal Council, the Municipal Councillors 
could not be re-dispersed again to elect the County Council. 
The county is a federation of municipalities, since the County 
Council is a federation of Municipal Councils. The voting 
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units which elect it must therefore he the institutions of which it 
is composed -” 1 2 (Italics mine.) 

Following the pattern of social organization described 
in the previous chapter, the political structure would rise 
storey by storey from the foundation.” The next storey 
above the panchavat samiti would be that of the District 
Council (or whatever name be given to it), which will be 
formed by the integration of the panchayat samitis of the 
district— again the samitis, as such electing their represen- 
tatives and not their members. The district councils, in 
their turn, should have all the powers and obligations neces- 
sary to do everything that may be within their competence. 

In a similar manner all the district councils of a State 
would come together to create the State Assembly. The 
State Assemblies, in like manner, would bring into being 
the Lok Sabha. Thus the political institution at each level 
is an integration of all the institutions at the lower level. 

We saw in the last chapter that the pattern of social 
organization described therein was akin to the pattern that 
Gandhiji himself had visualised. It should therefore be 


1. Salvador De Madariaga, op. cit., p. 63. 

For elections to the Municipal Councils (gram panchayat in our 
case) Madariaga has advocated families as voting units. I wholly 
agree with him in principle, but because I have advocated in stead of 
election, selection by general consensus or drawing lots, it is imma- 
terial who the voting units arc. 

2. This heirarchical structure, as indicated in the last chapter, should 
not be interpreted to mean that the “higher” organizations will domi- 
nate the lower. At each level the organization concerned is autonom- 
ous and the higher ’ bodies derive their powers from the fact that 
the institutions “below” them, in effect, entrust them with certain 
authority in order that they might be able to do what the lower 
bodies themselves find to be beyond their competence. 
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no wonder that the political organization pictured above 
also accords with Gandhiji’s view. It will be recalled that 
at the Round Table Conference Gandhiji had advocated 
indirect elections and drawn upon the pattern of the Congress 
organization to illustrate what he meant. This is what 
Gandhiji had said: 

“We have something analogous to the Central Legislature 
in the Indian Congress Committee. We have also pro- 
vincial bodies analogous to the provincial legislatures, and 
we have also our own tin-pot legislation and we have also 

our administration. We have got our own Executive 

Let me tell you that our provincial councils have got full 
authority to frame bye-laws in order to govern their elections. 
The corner stone, namely, the qualifications for voters, they 
cannot change at all, but all other things they can in their 
own, way.... I will take only one province where this tiling 
is done. The villages elect their own little committees. 
These committees elect the taluka committees (taluka is 
a sub-district) and these taluka committees again elect the 
district council, and the district councils elect provincial 
councils. The provincial councils send their members 
to the Central Legislature, if I may so dub this All-India 
Congress Committee.” 1 

Gandhiji added, “I have simply given you an outline of 
the scheme. It can be filled in if it commends itself to your 
attention. If we are going to have adult suffrage I am afraid 
we shall have to fall back upon a scheme somewhat after 
the style that I have suggested to you.... Under this scheme 
I cannot conceive the possibility of a candidate having to 
spend Rs. 60,000 over an election or even one lakh. I 


1. The Nation’s Voice, pp. 17-18 
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know of some cases in which the expenses have run to one 
lakh of rupees, in my opinion an atrocious figure for the 
poorest country in the world.” 1 

It appears from the discussion that followed Gandhiji’s 
speech that he was not clear about the. details of his scheme, 
but was firm and emphatic about its general outline. 

Two other distinguished sons of India had long ago 
put forward a similar idea. Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
and Dr. Bhagwan Das in their ‘Outline Scheme of Swaraj’ 
which had been placed before the country in 1923, had thus* 
formulated the essential principles of Swaraj: 

“The principles which guide this outline are those which 
have been honoured in India from time immemorial, and 
have been reiterated in the Presidential Address of the 
Gaya Congress, in December, 1922, thus : 

To form a scheme of government, regard must be had, 

(1) to the formation of local centres more or less on 
the lines of the ancient village system of India; 

(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the 
integration of these village centres; 

(3) the unifying state should be the result of similar 
growth; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must b e 
practically autonomous; 

(5) the residuary power of control must remain in the 
Central Government, but the exercise of such power should 
be exceptional, and for that purpose, proper safeguards should 
be provided, so that the practical autonomy of the local 
centres may be maintained, and at the same time, the growth 
of central government into a really unifying state may be 


1. Ibid, p. 18 



possible. The ordinary work of such' Central Government 
should be mainly advisory .” 1 

Before proceeding further I should like to point out 
that the fore-going discussion should show that the issue is 
not merely one of ‘local’ self-government, nor of direct 
or indirect elections. It would be wrong to suppose that 
if ‘local bodies’ were given more powers and the direct 
system of election were replaced with an indirect one, and the 
rest of the social organization were left as it is, the resultant 
would be the kind of polity that is being advocated here. 
The polity ’ herein suggested is not a graft on the 
existing body of society, but an organic part of a radically ’ 
transformed social order. 

IV 

My aim here is not to write a new Constitution for India. 

I have tried merely to discuss some underlying principles 
and to indicate the general pattern of the social and political 
organization. However, it may be useful to deal with a 
few points of detail by way of further clarification. 

First, let me take the question of the Executive at the 
different levels . 

At the "Primary Community level the Pancbayat is She 
executive : it might allot different executive functions to its 
individual members or to small committees. 

At the Regional Community level, die Pancbayat Samiti 
is the executive body and it would funedon through com- 
mittees. 

At the level of the District Community, the District 


1. C. R. Das & Bhagwan Das, Outline Scheme of Swaraj, p. 7 
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Council would be the executive body, and it would also 
function through committees. 

At the level of the Provincial Community, the Pranta 
Sabha would appoint committees which would be the execu- 
tive bodies, responsible to the Sabha. 

Likewise, at the level of the National Community, the 
Rashtra Sabha would appoint committees which would be 
the executive bodies, responsible to the Sabha. 

Who would exercise the legislative powers, it may be asked. 
According to my conception, each community has powers 
to make rules and laws in order to manage its internal affairs, 
provided they do not conflict with the interests of other 
communities at the same level and with the rules and laws 
laid down by the communities at higher levels - The higher com- 
munal bodies will legislate in their allotted spheres. Rules and 
laws may be passed by other communal bodies too, such 
as educational and economic associations- 

The committees should be small, workable bodies with 
powers to co-opt experts who would participate fully but 
without the right of vote. 

Each committee would have a chairman and a secretary, 
but, apart from performing the functions of their office, 
they would enjoy no special powers or privileges. 

Each committee would be directly responsbile to the 
general body which would appoint it. 

In order to coordinate the work of the different committees, 
there would be a Co-ordinating Committee, constituted 
of one representative from each committee: the representative 
may be the chairman, secretary or any member of the com- 
mittee as decided upon from time to time by the committee 
concerned. The decisions of the Coordinating Committee 
would be binding on every other committee. 
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Up to the district level, the co-ordinating committee 
would be the panchayat, the panchayat samiti and the district 
council, which would meet at fixed times. 

Every committee would have collective responsibility. 

The representative communal bodies would meet pe- 
riodically, but the committees would be in perpetual session. 

Matters of policy would be decided upon, on the motion 
of a committee or an individual member, by the representa- 
tive bodies concerned. The committees would execute 
the policies. 

It should be clear from this that at the Provincial and 
National levels there would be no Ministers, Chief Ministers 
or Prime Minister as at present. As stated above, government 
would be conducted by committees of the representative bodies. 
The institution of Prime Minister and Chief- Minister, which 
concentrates too much power into the hands of single 
individuals is undemocratic and smacks of the gun-powder 
of totalitarianism. It further leads to such dangerous 
psychological developments as the ‘hero-cult’ or the ‘cult 
of the individual’. 

The President of the different representative communal 
bodies will have no administrative functions. But it would 
be his responsibility to see that the representative body of 
which he is president functions properly and according 
to the rules laid down. He would also have extraordinary 
emergency powers in case of the break-down of the democra- 
tic apparatus of the community concerned* 

The President of the Rashtra Sabha, in addition to the 
powers mentioned in the last para, would also be the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces and responsible to the 
Sabha for the defence of the Nation. He would be assisted 
bv a committee for defence, of which he would be the 

chairman. 
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In their task of administration the Committees would 
be assisted by paid Civil Servants. At each level the civil 
.•servants would be appointed by the corresponding Authority created 
for that purpose by the representative body concerned and 
on terms laid down by the latter. This will be a sovereign 
.right of the communities : to appoint and dismiss its servants . At 
the level of the primary community the civil servant might 
be an honorary, part-time or full-time volunteer. Even 
at higher levels there might be honorary civil servants. 

It should be pointed out here that because of the cen- 
tralised pattern of the social, political and economic organiza- 
tion, the administration would not be top-heavy and far- 
removed from the people as at present. 

In the light of the above, it might be useful to turn for 
a moment to what is perhaps one of the most serious pro- 
blems of the present day: the problem of bureaucracy and cor- 
ruption. Some think that one solution of corruption is 
dictatorship. But even dictatorship is no solution of bureau- 
cracy. To the contrary, we know that dictatorship breeds 
bureaucracy faster than other systems of government, and, 
•in the bargain, makes it all-powerful. 

Even as regards corruption, it is not generally realised 
that there is corruption on a gigantic scale in the dictatoro- 
-ships — only, its form is changed. In stead of corruption 
in the sense of bribery and the like, there is grosser corruption 
in the form of lying, deceipt, intrigue, terror, enslavement 
•of the human mind, crucification of the dignity of man. 
All this corrupts human life far more than bribery and similar 
things. 

The only true solution of the problem both of bureaucracy and 
.corruption is direct self-government of the people and direct and 
immediate supervision and control over the civil servants 
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of a dmin istration are to be entrusted to which community. I 
"have emphasised the general principle that every community 
would have powers to do all that may be within its natural 
competence. Since there is general inertia among the 
people at present, this may not be much. Powers would 
have to be ‘given’ from above. I should therefore say 
that I would take courage in both hands and give to the 
•communities the utmost powers possible. Some of the 
powers might not be used, some might be abused. But 
the people would learn and it would be the job of the vo- 
luntary social workers to help them to learn. 

I should therefore say that police, justice, taxation, col- 
lection, social services, planning, should all be decentralised 
to the maximum possible extent. As the people learn and 
acquire self-confidence, the process of decentralisation, 
instead of starting from above,, would be normalised and 
begin "to operate from below. 

V 

A new political structure like the one envisaged here 
will not be built in a day, if for nothing else, for the reason 
-that the foundation will have to be laid first and the structure 
built from below, storey by storey. The economic structure 
too would have to be built along with. All this would 
take time, so there will have to be a period of transition. 

Village panchayats have been established in the greater 
part of the country. These have to be remodelled according 
to the principles put forward in this paper. 

The next stage would be the establishment of Panchayat 
Samitis. This has also been started already, such as in 
Rajasthan. But again the conception behind it has to be 
radically changed. 
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When panchayat samitis are established, the District 
Councils would have to be constituted. 

The economic institutions would also have to be or- 
ganised side by side. 

Planning and the whole system of education would have- 
to be re-oriented. 

I have advocated the selection of village panchayats- 
by common agreement or drawing of lots. Naturally, 
there is no scope for political parties to play any role in this 
process. As a matter of fact, even under the present system 
of election two major parties of the country have already’ 
agreed not to set up party candidates or village panchayat 
elections. I propose that the principle be extended by law 
to the higher bodies too — up to the District Councils in the 
first instance. Under an indirect system of election, when 
the primary electoral units — the village panchayats — have 

a non-partisan character, there would be no sense in intro- 

• 

ducing parties into elections to the panchayat samitis and 
district councils. Besides, partisanship militates against 
the spirit of community that we wish to create and the process 
of harmonisation drat we wish to introduce into die life of 
society. 

It is possible that before we reach the district level 
throuhgout die country, the General Elecdon of 1962 would 
intervene. If communitarian polity is accepted as our 
goal, it would be necessary to take steps so that the General Elect ion 
does not thwart , distort or make difficult the progress to that goal. 
Now, there is no doubt that if the parties ‘fight’ the elections 
in the usual manner, every village would again be polidc.dly 
disrupted and disunited, doing incalculable harm to the 
development of the community. The panchayat samitis and 
district councils, elected on a non-party basis, would also be 
divided into partisan factions again doing irreparable barm 
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to their work as harmonious communal bodies, endeavouring - 
to serve the community impartially. 

At the same time the party system exists and there are- 
parties, whose main function is to fight elections. Obviously, 
therefore, a compromise will have to be made. 

The first step should be for the parties to reach an agree- 
ment that the village panchayats, the panchayat samitis and 
the district councils, wherever they are constituted, would 
be scrupulously kept out of the election. 

The appropriate electoral colleges not being in existence, 
it would have to be the individual voters who would parti- 
cipate in the elecdon. But, as a compromise, I propose 
that instead of parties setting up candidates, the voters themselves 
should be enabled to do it. A year ago I had made a similar 
proposal in a speech to Members of Parliament on September 
23, 1958. This is what I had said: 

“Suppose in a constituency, let us say there are 300 
booths. For each booth, let us say, there are 2,000 voters. 
•Before the elections, for the purpose of setting up of 'can- 
didates, let meetings of the voters be held in each booth area, 
not necessarily at the station where the booth is going to 
be established, but at any convenient place in the booth 
area. Let the voters meet and let them elect two delegates 
as they do in Yugoslavia. There is nothing sacred 
about the number. I am making a suggestion. Let them 
elect two delegates by normal democratic procedure and 
majority votes. Then, afterwards, let all these ’ delegates, 
may be 600 of them, hold a conference and let the 
nomination of the candidates be made at this conference. 
Let there be a’ law regulating that anyone can propose 
a name and second the name. The law may lay 
down that anyone whose name has been proposed and 
8 
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•seconded, if he receives a certain percentage of the votes, 
25 percent, 30 percent or more — whatever be the number — 
is nominated as candidate by the delegates of the voters. 
Then those delegates do their campaigning. Before the 
•selection of those delegates let- no party go into the field and 
•say, “ So and so must be nominated”. No names should 
be mentioned. Let all the parties go to educate the public 
asto what sort of people should be nominated, what kind of 
policies, programme,- — agrarian, industrial, foreign or 
whatever it is — should be followed. Let every party go 
und try to educate the public. If the parties perform merely 
the educative functions, they have a very wide function to 
perform in society. Let them do that in the pre-nomination 
period. After the nomination, because we have the party 

system, let us make a compromise Suppose the delegates’ 

conference has nominated three candidates or four candidates, 
let the parties choose out of those candidates and decide to 
give their support to one or the other just as parties 
decide about individuals. These are candidates of the people. 
They have been put up by the people of the constituency, 
not by any party caucus, whether it is local caucus- or a State 
caucus or the All-India caucus. They are the nominees 
-of the people. Then their names again go to the people for 
their votes. I think that if this practice were followed much 
of the evils of this party system would be remedied. May 
be a new avenue would be open to us to experience new 
forms of democracy.” 

After the election, the members of tbe Legislature con- 
cerned would elect by majority vote a leader, who would be 
Prime Minister or Chief Minister. He would then form his 
cabinet. 

This is merely a proposal for the transition. Any other 
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method might be followed keeping in view the picture of 
the new polity. 

VI 

The picture drawn here of the polity for India, and of 
social organization in general, might perhaps appear to be 
idealistic. If so, I would not consider that to be a disquali- 
fication. An ideal cannot but be idealistic. The question 
is if the ideal is impractical, unscientific or otherwise ill- 
conceived. I have tried in the preceding pages to show that 
all relevant considerations lead irresistibly towards it. 

The achievement of this ideal would, however, be a 
colossal task. Thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of voluntary workers would be needed over number of years 
to accomplish it. 

The governments should lend their full support; but it 
is necessary to remember that the main burden of the task 
would have to be borne by voluntary political and sociaL 
workers and institutions. The heart of the problem is to 
create the ‘spirit of community’, without which the whole- 
body politic would be without life and soul. This is a task 
of moral regeneration to be brought about by example,, 
service, sacrifice and love. Those who occupy high places 
in society — in politics, business, the professions — bear the 
heavy responsbility of leading the people by personal 
example. 

The task also is one of social engineering, needing the 
help of the State; of scientists, experts, educationists, business- 
men, experimenters; of men and women; of young and old. 

It is a task dedication; of creation; of self-discovery. 

It is a task that defines India’s destiny. It spells a chal- 
lenge to India’s sons and daughters. Will they accept the 
challenge? 


x 



APPENDIX A. 


ECONOMICS IN a BUDDHIST COUNTRY 


A 


p^e has an economic aspect. AU men have 
material needs. It is neither wrong nor unworthy 
to devote thought and cate to the satisfaction of thse 
needs, to the economic aspect of life, 

Wc must attend to the economic aspect of life if we wish 
to maintain life itself. So we must all be economists or 
materialists oc good householders-upto a point. This is 
inescapable, .uni those who appear to escape it ate merely 
putting the burden of their own existence on to the shoulders 

•of others. „ .. 

Governments., too, cannot escape the duty ot attending 

ro economic matters, simply because so much of the economic 
aspect of life is the economic aspect of living together. And 
it is the function of government to attend to the community s 
common problems. All actions of government have an 

economic aspect. % 

In view of this universality of the “economic aspect 

it is not surprising, neither is it abnormal, that a science , 
a systematic "body of thought.,’ should have grown up, 
commonly called Economics. But one thing is surprising, 
ami is indeed abnormal, namely, that there should be only 
ovt "science", only one body of thought, called Economics, 
because people's ideas of the purpose and meaning ot hie 
vary very much; and when dufetent people attach uAvicnt 
meanings to life, this must iuc\ itabh a licet also their anas 
about any particular aspect of life. Hre whole is greater thm 
anv of its parts or aspects. 
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Well, let us say it straight out : What to*clay is looked 
upon as the science of Economics is based on one particular 
outlook on life, on one only, the outlook of the Materialist. 
Every concept of Economics is rooted in this outlook. Even 
where Economics admits that man does not live by bread 
alone, it counts as “cost” any activity that fails to cater for 
material wants. Economics distinguishes between “pro- 
ductive” and “unproductive” activities, and only those are 
called productive which in one way or another, directly or 
indirectly, cater for material wants. Not that Economics 
had failed to concern itself with “Welfare”. But even wel- 
fare is a term completely rooted in materialism — although in 
a slightly more subtle fashion. 

This one-sidedness of Economics is surprising and indeed 
abnormal. Yet it is understandable all the same. For two 
reasons : first, because up to a point, as I have said, everybody 
is inescapably concerned with material, economic things, if, 
indeed, he wants to live in a becoming way. Up to a point 
therefore. Economics is about life as such, irrespective of 
any ideas of meaning and purpose. The second reason is 
of an altogether different kind : Economics as a science has 
arisen only in the West and at a time when Western Materialism 
ruled supreme throughout the world. Non-materialists 
have been too weak, so far, to think these matters out from 
their own point of view. And it is one aspect of their con- 
tinuing weakness that they have thoughtlessly and all too 
easily accepted the spurious claim of Western Economics to 
be the only possible body of economic thought, to be final, 
and objective, applicable to all men at all times. 

Because Economics, up to a point, can rightly claim uni- 
versal validity, it has been accepted as ' possessing universal 
validity . throughout. What do I mean by ‘up to a point ’ ? 
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The essence of Materialism is not its concern with material 
wants, but the total absence of any idea of Limit or Measure. 
Tile materialist’s idea of progress is an idea of prognss- 
without limit. I quote from an otncial report relating to 
Burma : 

“There is no known limit to possible improvements in 
materials, methods and products. Improvements in methods 
go on year by year... The standard of living increases as 
a result, year by year and decade by demde. Each genera- 
tion is better off than the one before. Every man can look 
forward to the prospect that his children will live better 
than he did, and his grand children better than his children. 
This must come about in Burma also. Burma must become 
a progressive nation, so that her people not cnlv live better 
in 1960, but look forward to continued improvement, with- 
out limit.” 

This is not progress up to a point, but progress without 
limit. Is this compatible with Buddhism or Christianity or 
with anything the Great Teachers of mankind have proclaimed r 
Of course not. It is compatible only with the most naked 
form of Materialism. 

Economics, as taught today throughout the world— - 
' " the iron curtain and behind, — recognises no limit 
of anv kind. It is therefore the Economics of Materialism 
and nothing else- There is implicit in it a purely materialise 
view of life, and it is inseparable from this view of lire. 

When, then, shall we get a system of thought that could 
be called Buddhist Economics ? When will people at 
least realize and understand drat the Economics of Materia- 
lism is not of universal validity, that any ordering of Ike 
in accordance with its precepts will be utterly incompatible 
with, and inimical to, the Buddhist way of life ? When 
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will the teachers of economics begin to be at least objective 
enough to tell their students that the Economics of present- 
day teaching is the purest form of Materialism and leaves 
no room for anything other. When will they take cognizance 
and admit that other systems of Economics are possible and 
necessary and are even already available in rudimentary form ? 

I can here mention only one such teaching, propounded 
by the greatest man of our age, Mahatma Gandhi. Arc 
the professors and students of Economics even aware of 
Gandhi as an economist ? And yet he had much to say on 
economic matters; he has laid the foundation for a system 
of Economics that would be compatible with Hinduism and, 
I believe, with Buddhism too. His economics were derived 
from the concepts Swadeshi and KJmddar. This is what he 
said about Swadeshi : 

“In your village you are bound to support your village 
barber to the exclusion of the finished barber who may come 
to you from Madras. If you find it necessary that your village 
barber should reach the attainments of the barber from Madras 
you may train him to that. Send him to Madras by all 
means, if you wish, in order that he may learn his calling. 
Until you do that you are not justified in going to another 
barber. That is Swadeshi. So when we find that there are 
many things that we cannot get in India we must do without 
them. We may have to do without many things... It has 
been urged that India cannot adopt Swadeshi in the economic 
life. Those who advance this objection do not look upon 
Swadeshi as a rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic 
effort, not to be made if it involved any self-denial. But 
Swadeshi, as defined here, is a religious principle to be under- 
gone in utter disregard of physical discomfort caused to 
individuals... Much of the deep poverty of India is due to 
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the departure from Swadeshi in the economic life. If not 
a single article of commerce had been brought from outside 
India she would be today a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” 

The vow of Khaddar is to spin with one’s own hands 
and to wear nothing but home-spun garments. These are 
Gandhi’s words : 

a “You may ask, ‘Why should we use our hands ?’ You 
may say : ‘Manual work has got to be done by those who are 
illiterate. I can only occupy myself with reading literature 
and political essays.’ We have to realise the dignity of labour- 
If a barber of shoemaker attends a college he ought .not to 
abandon his profession...” 

And this is what a Western visitor of the Mahatma’s Ashram 
had to say : — 

“When we thought of the whole atmosphere of the place 
and the ideals for which it stands — the joy of the workers- 
in their work, the happy, contented homes, the education 
available to the children, the absence of any anxious thought 
for the morrow — our hearts ached to think that we were to- 
leave it all so soon. Here, more than ever before in our busy 
lives, have we felt the truth of the words ‘Laborare est ora re’ 

— to labour is to pray.” 

It is not my purpose here to argue that Swadeshi and 
Khaddar are necessarily the right and only possible growing 
points for a system of ideas that would deserve the descrip- 
tion of Buddhist Economics. But do you see that this Jr 
Economics and that it is in many ways diametrically opposed 
to the Economics of Materialism ? Do you see the difference 
between “To labour is to pray” and “Labour is an item of 
coS t — a disutility” ? At this stage, when the non-materia- 
lists are still so very weak and so very trusting, it is merely 



ny concern to plead with the professors and students of 
iconomics — and with the statesmen as well— that they should 
study and listen to the Mahatma’s Economics with as much 
mention as they now give exclusively to the Economics 
af Materialism. 

This is what I read in a leading article in ‘The Burman’ 
not so long ago : — 

“Our National Adviser is a European, our Pilot Service 
is still occupied by Europeans. The Captain of the Pyidawta 
is an Englishman. In specialised work for sometime to 
come, until our people are capable of running them, we 
need the help of foreigners. Even the Economic Adviser 
to the Government must yet and for a long time be a foreig- 
ner.”. 

The Nautical Adviser, the Pilots, and the Captain, indeed, 
are all doing ‘specialised work’, unaffected by their view of 
life. But is the same true of the Economic adviser ? It 
may or it may not be so. Far be it from me to suggest that 
it is wrong for Burma to employ foreigners as economic 
advisers ; there is a certain type of competence in the economic 
field of which Burma is still short and which foreigners can 
supply. But please do not for a moment imagine that Econo- 
mics is just another type of “specialised work.” Economics 
means a certain ordering of life according to the philosophy 
inherent and implicit in economics. The science of econo- 
mics does not stand on its own feet : it is derived from a 
view of the meaning and purpose of life— whether the econo- 
mist himself knows this or not. And, as I have said, the only 
fully developed system of economic thought that exists at 
present is derived from a purely materialist view of life. 

Let me give one or two examples. If you ask an econo- 
mic expert to advise you on the structure of freight rates— 
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the charges to be levied by the Railways, Inland Water 
Transport, and so forth — he may be inclined to advise that 
the rates per ton/mile should ‘taper ofP, so tha t they are the 
lower, the longer the haul. He may suggest that this is simply 
the ‘right’ system, because it encourages long-distance 
transport, promote large-scale, specialised production, and 
thus leads to “an optimum use of resources”. He may point 
to the experience of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, etc. — all ‘advanced’ countries employing just 
the “tapering device.” Do you see that in doing so he would 
be recommending one particular way of life , — the way of 
Materialism ? An ‘economic expert’ steeped in Gandhian 
Economics would undoubtedly give very different advice; 
he might say : “Local, short-distance transportation should 
receive every encouragement; but long hauls should be 
discouraged because they would promote urbanisation, 
specialisation beyond the point of human integrity, the growth 
of a rootless proletariat, in short, a most undesirable and 
uneconomic way of life.” Do yoi/ see that “Economics does, 
not stand on its own feet ?” 

Or you ask an economic expert what the country should 
do in order to avoid foreign exchange difficulties. Now 
“one expert may advocate the maximum development of 
exports — “to gain all the advantages of the international divi- 
sion of labour.” Another expert may advocate certain 
restrictions on imports — “So that the country should not 
be at the mercy of all sorts of unpredictable disturbances in 
world markets”. There two expens may argue with each 
other, — but do you see that they are not arguing about eco- 
nomics but about a way of life ? And so I could multiply 
examples. 

When, then, will someone get down to it and develop 



vi system of thought that would deserve to be called Buddhist 

(or Christian or Gandhian — Ed.) Economics ? This is a 
very urgent need. Let no one conclude from what I ha\ c 
said that nothing could be done, or nothing should be done, 
for the economic development of Burma; that all develop- 
ment would necessarily clash with the undermine the Buddhist 
way of life. It is the type and direction of “development” 
that I am talking about. If you want to become materialists, 
follow the way shown by Western Economics ; if you want 
to remain Buddhists, find your own “Middle Way.” 

To find this way, I suggest, it will be necessary to start 
by defining certain “limits”. Materal things arc of real 
importance — for a person, a family, or a nation — only “up to 
a point”. So we can distinguish three economic conditions : 
misery, sufficiency, and surfeit. Of these, two are bad — for 
a person, a family, or a nation — and only one, sufficiency, is 
good. Economic “progress” is good only to the point of 
sufficiency; beyond that, it is evil, destructive, uneconomic. 
These distinctions will be the most important of all for the 
type of Economics I am thinking of. 

Next in importance comes the distinction between “rene- 
wable” and “non-renewable” resources. A civilisation 
built on renewable resources, such as the products of forestry 
and agirculture, is by this fact alone superior to one built 
on non-renewable resources, such as oil, coal, metal, etc. 
That is because the former can last, while the latter cannot 
last. The former co-operates with Nature, while the latter 
robs Nature. The former bears the sign, of life, while the 
latter .bears the sign of death. It is already certain beyond 
any possibility of doubt that the “Oil-Coal-Metal-Economics” 
cannot be anything else but a short abnormality in the history 
of manldnd-because they are based on non-renewable reso- 
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/CHRISTIANITY has preached spiritual renewal, neglect- 
^-'ing the changesin the social order without which spiritual 
renewal must remain ineffective for the majority of people. 
The age of enlightenment has postulated as the highest 
norms independent judgment and reason; it preached political 
•equality without seeing that political equality could not, lead 
to the realization of the brotherhood of man if it was not 
accompanied by a fundamental change in the social-economic 
•organization. Socialism, and especially Marxism, has 
stressed the necessity for social and economic changes, and 
neglected the necessity of the inner change in human beings, 
without which economic change can never lead to the “good 
society.” Each of these great reform movements of the 
last two thousand years has emphasized one sector of life 
■to the exclusion of the others ; their proposals for reform and 
renewal were radical — but their results were almost complete 
failure. The preaching of the Gospel led to the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church; the teachings of the rationalists 
of the eighteenth century to Robespierre and Napoleon; 
the doctrines of Marx to Stalin. The results could hardly 
have been different. Man is a unit; his thinking, feeling, 
and his practice of life are inseparably connected. He cannot 
be free in his thought when he is not free emotionally; and 
he cannot be free emotionally if he is dependent and unfree 
in his practice of life, in his economic and social relations. 
Trying to advance radically in one sector to the exclusion 
of others must necessarily lead to the result to which it did 
lead, namely, that the radical demands in one sphere arc ful- 
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filled only by a few individuals, while for the majority they 
become formulae and rituals, serving to cover up the fact that 
in other spheres nothing has changed. Undoubtedly cue 
step of integrated progress in all spheres of life will have more 
far-reaching and more lasting results for the progress of the 
human race than a hundred steps preached — and even for a 
short while lived — in only one isolated sphere. Several 
thousands of years of failure in “isolated progress” should be 
a rather convincing lession.” Erich Fromm 

(The Sane Society, p. 272) 
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